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THE  ROrAL  REGISTER. 
With  Annotations  by  another  hand* 

SIR  CHARLES  SAUNDERS. 

HERE  is  no  clafs  or  charauler 
of  rneu  who  more  highly  cle- 
ferve  the  applaufe  and  rewards  of 
this  country  than  thofe  who  have  ex¬ 
tended  its  naval  glory.  It  is  to  the 
failor  that  Great  Britain  is  indebted 
for  the  preftrvation  and  enlargement 
of  its  dominions,  and  the  permanent 
fruits  of  war  and  vi(5lory.  Defended 
by  her  floating  caftles,  (he  never  lofes 
the  fymbols,  or  even  the  realities  of 
peace.  Her  hiilbandmcn  till  their 
ground,  fearlefs  of  any  inroads  from 
hoftile  neighbours  :  her  citizens  are 
not  alarmed  lell  their  domeltic  pro¬ 
perty  Ihould  become  the  prey  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  rapine  ;  nor  are  her  cities 
begirt  with  the  miferable  parade  of 
ramparts  andcircumvallations,  which, 
in  continental  nations, .  cloath  even 
peace  with  the  habiliments  of  war. — 
Happy  are  her  people,  beyond  the 
reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ! 

But  if  we  wave  for  a  moment  the 
primary  importance  of  the  naval 
charatfter  to  the  ftate,  and  govern 
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our  fentiments  by  the  proportion  of 
rewards  to  the  dangers  and  labours 
of  fervice,  the  duty  of  remuneration 
to  the  failor  will  appear,  from  every 
confideration,  to  be  a  moil  natural 
and  unavoidable  obligation.  d'iiis 
principle  animated  the  nation  to  ere<5t 
the  fuperb  alyliim  of  Greenwich,  for 
the  reception  of  its  naval  defenders, 
W’hcn  the  rage  of  war  had  unfitted 
them  for  future  fervice,  or  enfeebling 
age  conducts  them  to  repofe. 

The  toils  of  the  camp  appear  as 
pallimcs  when  compared  with  a  fea- 
man’s  life.  Every  convenience  and 
comfort  that  the  ftate  can  command 
attends  the  foidier’s  march  :  his  fuf- 
ferings  are  common,  eafily  borne, 
and  foon  relieved.  It  is  only  in  the 
extremitits  ol  a  fiege,  which  rarely 
happen,  that  he  experiences  the  hor¬ 
rors  and  calamity  of  war.  Far  diffe¬ 
rent  is  the  failor’s  warfare  ;  the  very 
elements  are  his  foes,  and  he  often¬ 
times  receives  more  injury  from  them 
than  from  thofe  of  his  country.  He 
has  not  to  contend  only  with  a  faith- 
lefs  ocean,  replete  with  dangers,  but 
with  the  change  of  climates,  with  the 
trying  fucc^flion  of  burning  funs  and 
freezing  ikies.  He  is  borne  away 
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from  his  friends  and  native  land, 
confined  to  the  (hip  in  which  he  laiis, 
and  deprived  of  every  communica¬ 
tion  that  might  chear  his  heart  in  the 
difmal  moments  of  his  dillrefs,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  globe.  The 
hour  of  combat  approaches  him  with 
redoubled  danger  ;  and  it  fometimes 
proves  his  lamentable  late  to  fly  from 
the  quick  approaches  of  confuming 
fire,  and  find  a  lefs  horrid  tomb  in 
the  devouring  wave. 

The  firft  years  of  the  infant  fea 
man’s  life  are  fatigue  and  hardlhip  : 
removed  from  a  parent’s  tender  care, 
and  all  the  comforts  of  a  protecting 
home,  it  is  his  lot  to  enter  upon  a 
fcene  where  the  fevere  difcipllne  of 
rigorous  inftruCtion  prepares  him  to 
bear  w'ith  refoliition  the  future  toils 
of  his  profeflion.  The  naval  officer 
is  not  the  mufliroom  of  a  day ; — he 
cannot  purchafe  from  rank  to  rank, 
but  mull  win  his  way  to  promotion 
by  a  long  progrefs  of  fevere  duty. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
life  of  this  great  and  gallant  com¬ 
mander,  whole  name  fuggelled  thofe 
reflections,  will  polTefs,  in  his  mind, 
a  perfect  picture  cf  a  failor’s  progrefs 
to  reputation  and  power.  He  has 
well  w’on  the  honours  which  adorn 
him,  and  his  name  will  be  infcribed 
^  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  among 
thofe  who.  have  enlarged  her  domi¬ 
nion  and  brightened  her  glory 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 
5/VWatkin  Williams  Wynne, 

'TH  HIS  member  is  dilUnguiflied  for 


i  polTeffing  one  of  the  largell  for¬ 
tunes  of  any  commoner  in  England, 
and  for  a  moft  laudable  and  liberal 
ufe  of  it.  His  houfe  may  be  jultly 
charaCterifed  as  one  of  the  molt  dif- 
tinguiflied  of  the  few  remaining  for- 
trelTes  of  declining  hofpitailty.  In¬ 
deed  this  deity  (and  few  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  polTefs  better  pretenfions  to  the 
dignity  of  apotheolis)  feems  empha¬ 
tically  to  have  faid  w  ith  Cato,  Here 
will  I  hold for  there  is  perhaps  no 
manfion  in  the  kingdom,  where  her 
preference  is  more  peculiarly  courted, 
nor  where  her  honours  are  more  ge- 
neroufly  executed.  There  never  was 
a  name  more  enthufiaftically  revered 
in  any  country  than  that  of  Wynne 
is  in  the  vicinage  of  Sir  Watkin’s  re- 
lidence.  This  refpeCt  has  been  tra¬ 
ditional  in  the  family,  and  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  flattering  fuperftition  did  it 
extend  towards  Sir  Watkin’s  prede- 
ceflbr,  that  through  the  whole  dif- 
triCl  of  Wales,  there  was  but  one 
being  more  venerated  than  himfelf, 
the  ever  dear  and  tutelary  St  David. 

The  following  w^ell  authenticated 
anecdote  will  bear  a  fufficient  telli- 
mony  to  the  reality  of  this  genera! 
enthufiafm. — A  Welfhman,  in  defcri- 
bing  the  virtues  of  that  great  man, 
to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  unri¬ 
valled  excellence  of  his  charaCler,  ob- 
fervcd,  that  hur  was  te  created 
man  that  ever  was  upon  te  face  of 
Cod’s  earth.”  “  No,”  faid  his  friend, 
to  whom  he  was  communicating  the 
panegyric,  you  are  out  tere,  for 
Chelhus  Chrifht  was  te  created  man 
in  all  te  orld.”  “  Ha  I”  replied  the 


•  The  r-~l  writer,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  obf*rvatioo8,  feems  hitherto  to  have 
lefcrved  his  encomiums  for  his  military 
ifficers  ;  and  it  .gives  roe  no  fmall  plea- 
fure  to  find  that  there  was  a  moment, 
when,  forgetting  his  favourite  rarec* 
Ihows  of  Blsckhcath  and  Wimbledon 
Common,*  he  had  a  becoming  fenfe  of 
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firft  orator,  “  if  Cheihus  Chrifht  had 
been  alive  now,  Sir  Wat  km  wuld 
have  put  a  fpoke  in  hur  wheel,*^ 

So  trifling  an  incident  as  the  fore¬ 
going,  fcledted,  as  it  is,  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  occurrences  of  real  life,  will  ope¬ 
rate,  perhaps,  more  potently  in  the 
cftimation  of  the  connolfleurs  in  the 
ftudy  of  man,  than  all  the  inanimated 
ftiokes  of  ftudied  defcriptiori,  or  the 
hrighteft  glow  of  fabricated  eulogy. 
The  prefent  Sir  Watkin,  though  not 


altogether  diilinguifhed  for  the  fhi- 


ning  talents  and  fingular  acquired 
endowments  of  his  father,  is  yet  emi¬ 
nently  poffclfed  of  thofe  mod  amiable 
and  valuable  of  all  qualities,  a  feeling 
honeft  heart,  and  a  generous  elevated 
mind.  He  ir,  remarkably  fond  of 
malic,  in  which  he  is  hirnfelf  an 
adept,  and  is  alfo  a  great  admirer  of 
the  drama.  He  indulges  hirnfelf  in 
this  latter  fpecies  of  entertainment  in 
a  very  refined  and  judicious  manner. 
'I'he  performers  are  fele^fed  from  the 
circles  of  the  higheft  fafliion,  and  his 
company  of  temporary  comedians  are 
hi  general  friends.  By  this  means 
h  *  enjoys  this  elegant  amufement  in 
its  molt  genuine  gufto,  the  amiable 
cl'  traders  that  are  afTumed  in  the 
fictitious  reprefentatlon  being  in  no 
rclped  difgraceful,  nor  the  temporary 
gentility  at  all  contaminated  by  the 
private  depravity  or  habitual  vulga¬ 
rity  of  the  performer.  His  fortune 
is  generally  eflimated  at  about 
30,000!.  per  annum,  which,  as  we 
have  before  obferved,  he  employs  in 
the  moft  noble  and  generous  pur- 
pofes.  .His  houfe  is  a  general  re¬ 
ceptacle,  where  no  other  caution  is 
impofed,  nor  condition  expeded  from 
the  fortunate  mendicant  who  happens 
to  vifjt  it,  than  this,  not  to  deftroy 
what  he  cannot  eat.  This  motto  is 
written  in  large  cliaraders  over  his 
kitchen  fire, — Wafte  not!  fpare 
not  1’^  There  is  a  kind  of  chaftened 
or  correded  generofity  in  this  maxim, 
which  proves  the  munificent  owner 
to  be  as  equally  remote  from  profu- 


fion  as  parfimony,  and  unites  in  it  the 
double  virtue  of  charity  and  \iifcre- 
tion.  In  his  political  principles,  •  he 
is  a  confirmed  whig,  as  his  father 
was  before  him. 

He  checked  the  vlfionary  enter- 
prize  of  the  minifter,  which  was 
made  a  few  years  ago  under  the 
condud  of  the  adventurous  Knight 
Proberty  with  a  view  to  fubvert  the 
eflablifhed  cuftoms,  and  erafe  the 
traditionary  principles  of  fuccelTive 
ages,  and  taught  the  Utopian  innova¬ 
tor  that  there  was  dill  fpirit  enough 
left  in  this  lafl  little  afylum  of  ancient 
Britons  to  relid  every  injurious  en¬ 
croachment  upon  their  preferiptive 
liberties,  and  fuch  abfurd  exadions 
upon  their  immediate  and  perlbnal 
privileges.  The  failure  of  this  at¬ 
tempt  was  principally  owing  to  the 
influence  and  adive  interpolition  of 
Sir  Watkin,  and  his  fuccefs  in  this 
indance  has  produced  its  proper  and 
natural  efFed  in  having  very  much 
incrcafed  the  original  popularity 
which  has  fo  long  accompanied  the 
various  fuccedions  of  this  family. — 
Government  have  made  feveral  offers 
of  peerage  to  this  worthy  and  opu¬ 
lent  Baronet,  wliich  he  has  hitherto 
uniformly  rejeded,  and  which,  it  is 
fuppofed  and  hoped,  he  will  perfevere 
in  rejeding.  The  dignity  of  arido- 
cracy,  by  the  political  necelfiiy  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  of  increa- 
llng  the  pomp  of  all  tho  perfonal  ap¬ 
pendages,  would  probably  not  only 
kuTen  the  difpofition,  but  aid)  dimi- 
nifh  the  power  for  the  excMcifeol  that 
general  benevolence  for  which  Sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne  is  at  prefent 
charaderized.  it  is  therefore  the 
natural  hope  and  wifh  of  every  hu¬ 
mane  and  philanthropic  bolom,  that 
he  may  dill  continue  his  honourable 
refufal  to  the  dangerous  dignity  that 
has  been  fo  repeatedly  offered  to 
him.  He  always  votes  with  the  mi¬ 
nority,  and  is  a  great  drength,  as 
well  as  a  ttreat  ornament,  to  the 
caufe. 


participate  in  the  diminution  of  his 
patron’s  confequence,  but,  with  the 
genuine  meannefs  of  Machiavelian 
politics,  exerted  himfelf  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  a  new  friend,  whofe  in* 
fluence  and  protedlion  might  be 
equally  advantageous  with  that  of 
his  previous  fupporter.  He  found 
fuch  a  friend  in  the 'Duke  of  Chan- 
dos,  who  fucceeded  his  Grace  of  Bol¬ 
ton  in  the  fovereignty  of  the  Hamp- 
lliire  boroughs,  and  was  a  fecond 
time  eleded  for  this  city,  under  the 
aufpices  of  this  latter  patron.  He 
has  recently,  however,  contrived  fo 
to  improve  his  connections  in  this 
borough,  which  confifts  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  only,  that  he  now  (lands  upon 
his  own  interell,  independent  of  any 
fuperior  authority,  and  has  acquired 
the  power  of  introducing  himfelf. — 
This  increafe  of  parliamentary  in¬ 
fluence  has  been  attended  with  the 
further  advantage  of  procuring  Mr 
Penton  a  feat  at  the  Admiralty 
Board.  He  feldom  entertains  the 
Houfe  with  his  oratory,  except  when 
his  profeffional  duty  renders  it  intiif- 
penfible,  and  then  has  been  found  fo 
I  unequal  to  the  talk,  that  fome  of  bis 
friends  have  been  obliged  to  lend  him 
their  beft  affillance,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  interpretation,  given  a 
meaning  to  his  obfervations  un¬ 
thought  of  by  himfelf.  He  may  be 
faid  to  have  arrived  at  the  height  of 
his  political  confequence,  his  influence 
not  reaching  beyond  the  limits  we 
have  defcribed,  and  his  fortune  and 
abilities  being  neither  of  them  likely 
to  enlarge  it. 


Enquiry  the  Causes  of  the  Scar* 
CITY  of  Humor  >us  Writers  in 
Scotland. —  From  the  Mirror. 


IN  a  paper  publiflied  at  Edinburgh, 
it  would  be  imprc^per  to  enter  into 
any  comparifon  of  the  writers  of  this 
country  with  thofe  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Tweed.  But,  whatever  be  the 
comparative  rank  of  Scottiih  aud 


little  advanced,  and  its  manufaifliires 
were  in  their  intancy.  A  Scotfman 
was,  therefore,  in  this  fitiiation,  obli¬ 
ged  to  exert  every  nerve,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  hold  his  place. 

If  preferment,  or  offices  in  public 
life,  were  his  object  he  was  obliged 
to  remove  from  home  to  a  city,  which, 
though  now  the  metropolis  of  tha 
united  kingdoms,  had  formerly  been 
to  him  a  fort  of  foreign  capital.  If 
wealtti  was  the  ohie^^  of  iiis  purfuit, 
he  could  only  acquire  it  at  home  by 
great  indiiltry  and  perfeverance  ;  and, 
if  he  found  he  could  n(v  eahly  fucceed 
in  his  own  country,  he  repaired  to 
other  countries,  where  he  cxptcleii  to 
be  able  to  amals  a  fi*rtnne.  Hence 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  there  are 
more  natives  of  Scotland  to  be  found 
abroad  tnaii  of  any  other  coiiniry. 

People  in  this  (itiiation  are  nor  apt 
to  indulge  theuillves  in  humour; 
and  few  h  inio;oiis  ciiaracft.rs  will  ap¬ 
pear.  Ii  is  only  in  count ries  vvnere 
.neu  wanton  in  the  extravagance  of 
wealth,  t'Uit  fome  are  led  to  indulge 
a.  par  icular  vein  of  efraraffer,  and 
that  others  are  induced  to  delineate 
and  exprefs  it  in  writing.  Pefides, 
where  men  are  in  a  lit  nation  which 
makes  it  neceiiary  for  tiiem  to  pufli 
their  way  in  the  world,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  if  they  are  obliged  to  do  fo 
among  Ifrange^s,  though  t.his  may 
grive  them  a  tirmtsefs  and  a  refolutc- 

O  , 

nefs  in  their  conduct:,  it  will  naturally 
produce  a  modeft  caution  and  ref^rve 
in  their  deportment,  which  mull  chill 
every  appuoach  to  humour.  Hence, 
chough  the  Ocots  are  allowed  to  be 
brave  and  undaunted  in  dangerous 
fituations,  yet  balhfulef;,  referve,  and 
even  timidity  of  manner,  imlefs  when 
j  thev  are  called  forth  to-  action,  are 
jvi.tly  considered  as  making  part  of 
their  character.  Men  of  this  difpo- 


morous  reprelentations  ot  lite  ana 
charaifler,  ind  many  of  their  other 
works  are  full  of  excellent  ridicule. 
But,  in  Scotland,  we  have  hardly  any  j 
book  w'hich  aims  at  humour,  and,  cf  | 
the  very  few  which  do,  ftill  fewer 
have  any  degree  of  merit.  Though 
we  have  tragedies  written  by  Scots  au¬ 
thors,  we  have  not  a  comedy,  except¬ 
ing  Ramfay’s  Gentle  Shepherd  ;  and,  i 
though  we  have  tender  novels,  v/e 
have  none  of  humour,  except  lug  t.'iofe 
of  Smollet,  who,  from  his  long  refi- 
dence  in  England,  can  nardly  Im  iiiivl 
to  have  acquired  in  this  country  his  I 
talent  for  writing;  nor  ca  *  we,  for  | 
the  fame  reafon,  lay  a  perfedl  claim  to  | 
Arbuthnot,  who  is  a  llill  more  iliuf- 
trious  exception  to  ray  general  re¬ 
mark.  There  mull  be  fomething  in 
the  national  genius  of  the  two  people 
which  makes  this  remarkable  diiFe- 
rence  in  their  writings,  though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  difeover  from  what 
caiife  it  arifes. 

1  am  inclined  to  fufpet^  that  there 
is  fomething  in  the  fituation  and  pre- 
fent  government  of  Scotland,  wiiich 
may,  in  part,  account  tor  this  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  genius  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Scotl.ind,  hjfore  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  was  a  feparate 
ftate,  w'ith  a  Parliament  and  coiUli- 
tuticn  of  its  own.  Now  the  I'eat  of 
government  is  removed,  and  *ts  con- 
(litution  is  involved  in  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  At  the  time  the  two  nations 
came  to  be  fo  intimately  conue(5led, 
its  great  men  were  lefs  allliu  nt  tluiu 
thole  ot  England,  its  agriculture  wUs 
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and  an  author,  by  that  meant,  Is  not 
led  to  attempt  humorous  compofition, 
or,  if  he  does,*  has  little  chance  of 
fucceeding. 

There  is  another  particular  which 
may  have  had  a  very  confiderable 
effedt  upon  the  genius  of  the  Scots 
writers,  and  that  is,  the  nature  of  the 
language  in  which  they  write.  The 
old  Scottifh  dialed  is  now  banilhed 
from  our  books,  and  the  Englilh  is 
fubllituted  in  its  place.  But,  though 
our  books  be  written  in  Englifli,  our 
converfation  is  in  Scots.  Of  our 
language  it  may  be  faid,  as  we  were 
told  of  the  wit  of  Sir  Hudibras,  that 
we  have  a  fuit  for  holidays,  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  working-days.  The  Scottifh 
dialed!  is  our  ordinary  fuit ;  the  Englifh 
is-ufed  only  on  folemn  occafions.  By 
this  means,  >vhen  a  Scotfman  comes 
to  write,  he  does  it  generally  in  tram¬ 
mels.  His  own  native  original  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  hears  fpoken  around 
him,  he  does  not  make  ufe  of ;  but 
he  exprefles  himfelf  in  a  language  in 
fome  refpedts  foreign  to  him,  and 
which  he  has  acquired  by  ftudy  and 
obfervation.  When  a  celebrated  Scot¬ 
tifh  writer,  after  the  publication  of 
his  Hillory  of  Scotland,  w^as  firft  in¬ 
troduced  to  Lord  Chcfterfield,  his 
Lordlhip,  with  that  happy  talent  of 
compliment  for  which  be  w^as  fo  re¬ 
markable,  addreffed  him,  at  parting, 
in  thefe  words ;  I  am  happy,  Sir, 
‘  to  have  met  with  you, — happy  to 
‘  have  pafled  a  day  with  you,— and 
‘  extremely  happy  to  find  that  you 

*  fpeak  Scots.  It  would  be  too  much, 

*  were  you  to  fpeak^  as  well  as  wits 

our  language  better  than  we  do 

‘  ourfelves.” 

This  circumftance  of  a  Scottifh  au¬ 
thor  not  writing  his  own  natural  dia¬ 
led!,  mull  have  a  confiderable  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  nature  of  his  literary 
produd!ions.  When  he  is  employed 
in  any  grave  dignified  compofition, 
when  he  wTites  hiftory,  politics,  or 
poetry,  the  pains  he  mud  take  to 
write  in  a  manner  diflerent  from  that 


fclf  above  attending  to  the  proprieties 
of  condud!.  But  he  who  has  objed!s 
of  intereft  in  view»,  who  attends  with 
circumfpedtion  to  his  condud!,  and 
finds  it  neceflary  to  dofo,  is  generally 
grave  and  filent,  and  feldom  makes 
any  attempt  at  humour. 

'Fhcfe  circumftances  may  have  had 
a  confiderable  influence  upon  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  temper  of  the  people  in 
Scotland  ;  and,  if  they  have  given  a 
particular  formation  to  the  genius  of 
the  people  in  general,  they  would  na¬ 
turally  have  a  fimilar  effed!  upon  its 
authors:  the  genius  of  an  author 
commonly  takes  its  dired!ion  from 
that  of  his  countrymen. 

To  thefe  caufes,  arifing  from  the 
prefent  fituation  and  government  of 
our  country,  may  be  added  another 
circumllance,  that  of  there  being  no 
court  or  feat  of  the  Monarch  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  is  only  w^here  the  court  is, 
that  the  fiandard  of  manners  can  be 
fixed  ;  ajd,  of  confequence,  it  is  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court 
that  a  deviation  from  that  fiandard 
can  be  exad!ly  afcertained,  or  a  de¬ 
parture  from  it  be  eafily  made  the 
objed!  of  ridicule.  Where  there  is  no 
court,  it  becomes  of  little  importance 
what  drefs  the  people  wear,  what 
hours  they  obfcrve,  what  language 
they  cxprefs  themfelves  in,  or  what  is 
their  general  deportment.  Men  living 
at  a  difiance  from  the  court  become 
alfo  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of 
falhion  which  it  efiablifhes,  and  are 
unable  to  mark  or  point  them  out. 
But  the  great  fubjed!  for  w  it  and  lu¬ 
dicrous  reprefentation  arifes  from 
men’s  having  a  thorough  know  ledge 
of  what  is  the  fafiiionable  fiandard 
of  manners,  and  being  able  to  feize 
upon,  and  hold  out  a  departure  from 
it,  in  an  humorous  point  of  view.  In 
Scotland,  therefore,  which,  fince  the 
removal  of  the  court,  has  become,  in 
a  certain  degree,  a  provincial  coun¬ 
try,  there  being  no  fixed  fiandard  of 
manners  within  the  country  itfelf, 
one  great  fource  of  ridicule  is  cut  off. 
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in  which  he  fpeaks,  will  not  much 
a£Fe^  hh  productions ;  the  language 
of  fuch  comp(#itIons  is,  in  every  cale, 
railed  above  that  of  common  life  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  deviation  which  a 
bcottilh  author  is  obliged  to  make 
from  the  common  language  of  the 
country,  can  be  of  little  prejudice  to 
him.  But,  if  a  writer  is  to  delcend 
to  common  and  ludicrous  pictures  of 
life  ;  if,  in  ftiort,  he  is  to  deal  in  hu¬ 
morous  compolition,  his  language 
muft  be,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  that  of 
common  life,  that  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  But  a  Scotfman  who  wdfties 
to  write  Englilh  cannot  ealily  do  this. 
He  neither  fpeaks  the  Englilh  dialeCt, 
nor  is  it  fpoken  by  thofe  around  him : 
any  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  the 
language  is  got  from  books,  not  from 
converlation.  Hence  ScottMi  authors 
may  have  been  prevented  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  write  books  of  humour ; 
and,  when  they  have  tried  it,  we  may 
be  able,  in  fome  meafure,  to  account 
for  their  failure. 

In  confirmation  of  thefe  remarks, 
it  may  be  oblervcd,  that  almoft  the 
only  works  of  humour  which  we  have 
in  this  country,  are  in  the  Scotiilh 
dialtO,  and  mod  of  them  were  writ¬ 
ten  before  the  union  of  the  kingdoms, 
when  the  Scots  was  the  written,  as 
well  as  the  fpoken  language  of  the 
country.  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  which 
is  full  of  natural  and  ludicrous  repre- 
fentations  of  low  life,  is  written  in 
broad  Scots.  Many  of  our  ancient 
Scottilh  ballads  are  full  of  humour. 
If  there  have  been  lately  any  publi¬ 
cations  of  humour  in  this  country, 
written  in  good  Englifli,  they  have 
been  moftly  of  that  graver  fort,  called 
irony.  In  this  fpecics  of  writing, 
where  the  author  himfelf  never  ap¬ 
pears  to  laugh,  a  more  dignified  com- 
pofition  is  admitlibie ;  and,  in  that 
cafe,  the  difad  vantage  of  writing  in  a 
language  different  from  that  in  which 
the  author  fpeaks,  or  thofe  around 
him  converfe,  is  not  fo  fcnfibly  felt. 


For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
An  ESS  AT  on  FRIENDSHIP^ 


Ego  V08  hortart  tantum  poflum,  ut  ami- 
citiv^m  omnibus  rebus  humanis  antepu* 
natis.— Sed  hoc  primuin  fcnfio,  oi(i 
iu  bonis  aniicitiam  effc,  non  poffe. 

Cicero. 


ONE  would  almoft  be  under  the 
nec'jffity  of  making  an  apology 
for  attempting  an  cifay  on  a  theme 
that  has  been  treated  of  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  at  fo  many  different  periods  of 
time,  were  it  not  that  the  w^ord  Friend- 
Ihip  carries  home,  as  it  were,  a  plea* 
ling  reflection  even  to  the  coldell 
heart ;  confidering  too,  that  the  wri¬ 
ter,  in  a  former  paper,  and  under  a 
different  fignature,  having  barely 
mentioned  the  w'ord,  which  being 
taken  notice  of  by  a  particular  friend, 
he  recommended  it  as  a  proper  fubjeef 
for  a  few  hours  attention,  and  fit  to 
furnilh  ufelul  obfervations. 

In  that  hour  in  which  man  was  cn- 
dow’^ed  with  tw^o  natures,  the  one 
adapted  for  the  fervice  of  our  fpecies 
and  our  Maker,  the  other  common  to 
us  wfith  the  animal  world,  the  wife 
Author  of  our  being  forefaw  that  our 
ftate  would  be  infupportable,  w'ithout 
fome  alleviation  of  the  many  diftreffes 
and  namelcfs  ills  that  render  life  one 
inceifant  ftruggle ;  having  therefore 
no  other  motive  in  view,  in  creating 
us,  but  our  good,  he  implanted  incur 
natures  a  defire  of  affociating  with 
one  another.  It  is  to  be  oblervcd, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  animal  world 
love  to  herd  together,  excepting  thofe 
of  the  ferocious  kind  :  How  much 
more  delightful  then  muft  this  focial 
intercourfe  be  to  the  rational  part  of 
the  creation? — There  is  likewife  an 
obfervation  made  by  phllolophers, 
that  all  bodies  of  the  natural  world, 
even  the  moft  diftant,  gravitate  to 
and  attract  one  anoilier,  by  fome  fc- 
cret  impulle,  by  fome  uniform  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  alfifts  greatly  ia  keeping 


and  to  expand  the  rifing  thought.  Thus 
from  infancy  are  we  endeared  to  oar 
parents  and  relations,  by  a  thoufand 
ties,  which  are  rendered  more  durable 
and  lafting,  by  reafon  that  we  require 
fuch  a  tradt  of  time  before  we  arrive 
at  maturity.  Children  of  the  fame 
facnily  too  are  united  together  by 
mutual  ads  of  kindnefs  ;  the  blood 
that  r;uns  through  their  veins,  were 
they  brought  up  in  .entire  ignorance 
of  one  another,  has  fuch  a  fympathe- 
tic  power,  that  as  foon  as  they  meet, 
they  are  pofl'efTed  of  all  the  feelings 
of  fraternal  regard.  This  firft  branch 
of  friendihip,  when  properly  cultiva¬ 
ted,  will  certainly  overcome  that  be¬ 
tween  the  fexes  :  This  has  been  ex¬ 
cellently  pointed  out  by  Addifon  in 
his  Cato  (than  whom  none  had  more 
juft  ideas  t)f  human  nature),  where 
he  firft  makes  the  two  brothers  in 
love  with  one  woman,  and  thenftie^v’s 
how  the  friendftiip  of  the  virtuous 
brothers  overcame  the  heated  fantaf- 
tical  notions  of  liappinefs  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  female  fair. 

When  people  fpeak  of  love,  it  is 
generally  looked  upon  to  mean  that 
whii  ii  fublifts  between  two  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fexes  ;  this  affedion  has  arifen 
to  fuch  heights  as  are  almoft  incre¬ 
dible.  Some  people,  pofTifl'ed  of  this 
fondnefs,  have  thrown  themfelves 
from  the  tops  of  precipices,  others 
plunged  themfelves  into  the  azure 
dL'.p,  run  themfelves  upon  fvvords, 
and  fome  have  been  the  unhappy 
means  of  depriving  themfelves  ot 
their  reafon.  To  fum  up  the  whole, 
in  the  language  of  the  poet,  it  has 
occafioned 

All  kinds  of  madnefs^  every  kind  of 
deathy 

By  •which  unhappy  snortals  lofe  their 
breath* 

I  dare  fay  that  the  ideas  of  thofe 
who  have  been  fo  fatally  blinded,  have 
rifen  higher  than  ever  human  happi- 
nefs  can  attain  to  ;  and  that  if  they 
had  been  in  polTefliou  of  what  they 


them  in  their  regular  courfe,  and 
without  which  they  would  fty  off  in 
unlimited  circuits.  Bdidesthis  general 
attradiuii  which  pervades  the  whole 
frame  of  nature^  there  are  likewile 
fome  bodies  which  atirad  one  ano¬ 
ther  in  a  inure  forcible  and  irrefiftible 
manner. 

Turning  from  the  natural  to  the 
moral  world,  the  obfervation  holds 
equally  good ;  for  we  find  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  defire  for  a  kind  of 
univerfal  fociety,  which  Ihews  itfelf 
by  their  uniting  in  communities,  fo- 
cietics,  and  families;  among  mankind, 
likewife,  there  are  more  particular 
engagements  and  ties,  which  endear 
thofe  under  fuch  with  more  tender 
.'and  lalting  bonds  ; — this  it  is  that 
forms  Friendihip,  the  fweetener  of 
human  life. 

This  is  the  antidote  againft  ad- 
verfity,  the  improver  of  profperity, 
the  diftreffed  mind’s  relief ;  this 
adds  happinefs  to  the  moft  hap¬ 
py,  and  makes  nations,  as  w'ell  as 
individuals,  rejoice  ;  this  lets  the 
W’ealthy  man  know  how  to  enjoy 
his  riches,  and  furnilhes  means  to 
the  wile  man  for  comniunicating  his 
wifdoin  and  knowledge  to  others. 
.Friendihip  has  been  always  looked 
upon  to  confift  in  t  hefe  riiree  branches, 
or  rather  comprehends  thefe  three 
heads,  viz.  the  lies  of  blood,  love 
between  the  fexes,  and  that  higheft 
attainment  of  it  that  fubfifts  bcwteii 
two  of  the  fame  fex.  Lvf  liicfe  in  or  Jer. 

Natural  atfection  is,  no  doubt,  the 
firft  that  aduates  the  human  mind. 
Parents  are  the  natural  guardians  of 
infancy,  and  in  luch  a  ftatc  children, 
of  themleives  being  hclpiefs,  they  ap¬ 
ply  for  relief  to  thofe  w^ho  are  nea’rcft 
them  ;  iii  any  diftrefsful  fituation, 
^thcrelore,  the  parents,  being  moft 
concerned,  are  at  molt  pains  in  caring 
,for  them,  or  in  feeing  them  cared  for 
.by  others.  Advancinsj  a  little  from 
this  ftate,  the  youthful  mind  requires 
•the  deligiiitul  talk  cf  parental,  care, 
to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  Ihoot, 
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tflioiight  would  make  their  happinefs 
complete,  they  would  have  lound 
themlelves  highly  difappointed. 
is  oblerved,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
keeiieft  feelings^  and  moft  refined 
thoughts^  are  moft  ful'ceptible  of  this 
,  paflion  ;  but  I  pretend  not  to  deferibe 
what  is  beyond  conception,  except  to 
thofe  who  have  felt  the  fatal  effeds  of 
it ;  thus  far  only  permit  me  to  fay^ 
—as  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that 
love  is  the  effect  of  deftiny,  and  fuch 
is  the  maxim  of  romances  and  novels^ 
that  we  find  this  contradided  in  the 
common  courfe  of  life  (which  rauft 
certainly  give  judgment  in  a  cafe  of 
this  kind),  where  we  find  that  firft 
Converfation,  and  then  a  combination 
of  circumftances  rauft  concur,  to  form 
this  amiable^  when  well  direded, 
branch  of  friendfhipi 

It  has  been  argued  by  fdme,  that 
bofom  friendlhip  can  fubfift  between 
two  perfons  of  the  fame  lex,  without 
any  views  of  profit,  pieafure,  or  ad¬ 
vantage.  Such  may  as  foon  fay,  that 
the  thoughts  of  a  future  Hate  have  no 
influence  over  the  moral  condud  of 
men. 

cnim  virtutem  ampleditur  ipfam, 

P-semia  fi  tollas  ?  Juv 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  friendfliip 
formed  upon  the  views  of  worldly  in- 
tereft  is  falfe  and  fiditious  ;  and,  upon 
a  change  of  circumftances  with  the 
one,  it  will  be  found  that  the  other 
will  leave  him  to  a  rude  and  boifte- 
rous  World.  This  confideration,  no 
doubts  influenced  Cicero  to  fay, 
“  That  there  can  be  no  real,  no 
Lifting  friendfliip,  but  among  the  vir¬ 
tuous.*'  Except  virtue  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  it  is  begun,  the 
fabric  muft  foon  totter  on  its  bafis, 
and  then  tumble  to  the  ground.  Love 
and  efteem  arc  hkewife  two  of  the 
principal  ingredients  of  true  friend¬ 
lhip  ;  for  on  the  one  hand^  we  are 
afhamed  to  love  thofe  whom  we  Can¬ 
not  efteem,  for  fome  fuperior  quali¬ 
fication,  endowment,  or  excellence, 
which  Y/e  ourfelves  are  void  of,  or 

VoL,  LIU. 


poflefs  in  a  lefs  degree;  fo  on  the 
other  hand,  the  renown  and  kno.va 
abilities  of  a  perfon  may  commaiid 
our  efteem,  yet  we  can  never  h  ivtr  a 
truly  warm  affedion  for  one,  exccpC 
we  have  a  real  good  will  for  his  per- 
fon. 

Virtue,  love,  and  efteerti  muft  thea 
be  the  foundation  of  true  friendfliip  $ 
converfation  flicws  more  and  more 
the  latent  qualities  of  virtue,  bur- 
nilhes  our  mental  magazine,  and 
whets  for  ufe  ;  from  thence  intimacy 
takes  its  rife,  and  intimacy  brings  on 
to  an  entire  union  of  two  louls,  w'hicih 
are  bent  upon  one  another's  improve¬ 
ment,  welfare,  and  happinels ;  ^nd 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  profitj  plc:ifure> 
and  advantage  that  two  real  .'t  r  Is 
have  in  view,  and  Which  they  reap 
as  the  higheft  reward  of  viraK 

The  cold-heaned,  frozwii,  formal 
friend  looks  upon  all  the  ple.diires 
that  are  faid  to  arife  from  true  friend¬ 
lhip  as  groundicfs,  affirming,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fuch  a  thin?:  never 
exifled  in  nature ;  ’  it  is  no  wondeV 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  that  whicji  ^ 
hypocritical  mind  can  never  fctl. 

But  to  pafs  by  the  reafoning  that 
might  be  tiled  againft  this,  let  us  en¬ 
deavour  to  adduce  inftances  ol  true 
friendlhip: — Who  can  read  overthafi 
portion  of  facred  w’rit,  where  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  two  worthies,  Joaa:  an 
and  David,  is  recorded,  but  muft  feel 
his  heart  glowing  with  warm  dcii^'e 
after  fuch  a  height  of  friendfliip  ? 
Without  fuch  a  friend,  David  would 
have  led  a  life  more  than  difttefsful ; 
Confidering  too  the  many  obttr ac¬ 
tions  that  itood  in  the  way  to  fuch  ^ 
firm  union  :  David’s  being  hated  by 
Saul,  the  father,  might  naturally 
have  produced  the  fon’s  hatred  like- 
wife.  Jonathan  too,  being  heir  ap¬ 
parent  of  the  kingdom,  yer,  from  his 
converfation  wiih  David,  it  evidently 
appears,  that  he  forclaw  he  would  ba 
king,  and  made  interceffion  with  him 
for  his  offspring.  All  tlicfe,  con¬ 
joined  with  human  ambition,  conrpH 


overthrow  its  peace,  and  difturb 
fecure  confidence :  a  fecret  diffidence, 
thus  raifcd,  preys  upon  the  IbuJ,  anxi¬ 
ous  for  its  former  tranquility,  and 
for  the  prefence  of  the  friend  lo  much 
longed  for,  and  who  by  this  time  is, 
no  doubt,  dreaded  as  an  enemy. 
This,  to  a  feeling  mind,  is  beyond 
defcription. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that 
as  thofe  who  are  polTeffed  of  different 
qualifications  are  moll  fit  for  being 
united  in  friendlhip,  fo  they  who  have 
difterent  humourjs,  or  mercenary- 
views,  the  words  of  the  poet  Ihew 
that  it  is  impoffible  they  canfucceed: 

Can  gold  gain  friendffiip  ?  impudence  of 
hope  1 

As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  beget* 
Love,  and  love  onlv,  U  the  lout  uf  love* 

Urbanus  Jv  NIOR. 
Forrssy  July  2^.  1781. 

[The  benevolent  fentiments  and 
whoJeiome  precepts  inculcated  in 
the  following  Epiftle,  iniitJe  it  to 
a  place  in  this  Mifcellany,  and  we 
recommend  it  to  the  ferious  peril- 
fal  of  every  reader.  J 

EPISTLE  from  the  Yearly  Meet¬ 
ing  o/  the 'People  called  AKERS  ^ 

held  tn  London^  by  Adjournment  from 
the  \th  of  the  Sixth  Months  17^1,  t$ 
the  gth  of  the  farne^  inclufve* 

To  the  Qiiarterly  and  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain^ 
Ireland,. and  elfe where* 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren^ 

WE  have  abundant  caufe  thank¬ 
fully  to  acknowledge  the  gra¬ 
cious  condefeenfion  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  in  favouring  this  large  and  fo¬ 
ie  mn  AlTembly  with  the  renewal  of 
his  antient  power  and  goodnefs  ;  un¬ 
der  a  fenfe  whereof  his  high  and  holy 
name  has  been  reverently  wmrfliipped, 
and  the  affairs  before  us  were  con- 
dinfled  in  much  brotherly  love  and 
concord,  wherein  we  tenderly  falute 
you,  with  fervent,  defircs  that  all  in 
profeiIioa\YUh  us  may  fincerely  feek  t# 


red  to  make  Jon  .than  lay  hands  upon 
liis  friend  while  in  his  power.  Tuus 
lar  for  the  power  of  true  friendlhip. 
But  what  words,  what  language,  can 
exprels  their  feelings,  when  they  w^ept 
tears  of  joy  ?  Defcription  lails,  and 
expreffive  filence  mull  be  the  advo¬ 
cate  in  a  cafe  of  luch  a  tender  and 
delicate  nature.  0  prjcclaram  fapien- 
tiam  !  fole7n  envn  e  tnundo  toll  ere  vi- 
dentur^  qui  amicitiam  e  vita  tollunt. 

Other  examples  there  are  recorded 
in  the  hilloric  page,  fuch  as  Liselius 
and  Scij>io,  and  the  reft  of  thefe  Ro¬ 
mans  who  are  mentioned  by  V.  Maxi¬ 
mus,  and  other  Roman  writers,  to 
tranfmit  to  lateft  pofterity  the  ideas 
of  true  friendlhip,  inftanced  in  fome 
men  w^ito  have  defired  to  die  in  their 
.friend’s  (lead;  others  who  have  fought 
over  thdr  dead  bodies,  and  fallen  for 
their  unhappy  friends. 

But  from  a  due  confideration  of  the 
practices  of  men  in  all  ages,  we  may 
Jiillly  fuppofe,  that  all  tliofe  men  were 
of  the  ftrideft  integrity  and  virtue. 
.  Scipio  (juft  mentioned  above)  is 
famed,  and^will  be  fo  while  the  name 
of  Rome  is  remembered,  for  his  mo- 
deity  and  relerve  in  the  well-known 
flory  of  the  African  captive.  Let 
fome  fay  that  he  aded  thus  from 
.  pride,  others  from  his  being  General 
of  a  vidorious  army  ;  it  is  vtrv  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  that  neither  of  thefe 
could  have  barred  his  inclinations 
had  they  not  been  virtuous. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  invef- 
tiga  e  the  defign,  the  prindiples,  the 
views,  and  the  power  of  rrue  and  ge¬ 
nuine  friendlhip,  to  enlarge  upon  the 
cultivation  thereof  would  be  in  fome 
meafure  ufelels.  I  lhall  only  add, 
that  thefe  moments  which  are  fpent 
in  the  company  oi  a  friend,  or  in 
forming  a  correfpondence  wdth  the 
comrade  of  ohr  choice,  return  upon 
the  mind  with  a  thoufand  pleafing 
refledions  and  fenfiitions  only  to  be 
felt  by  a  generou^^foul,  and  to  wdiich 
au  enemy. could  give  no  greater,  no 
peeper  w^ound,  than  by  malice,  or  in- 
ftuuating  diliruft,  to  endeavour  to 
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-Se  gathered  into,  and  united  together 
in  the  one  fpirit  of  the  one  true  living 
Head  of  the  Church,  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  may  become  ftrengthened 
and  eltablilhed  in  him  tor  ever. 

The  amount  of  Friends  fiifFering  in 
England  and  Wales,  brought  in  this 
year,  being  chiefly  for  tithes,  and  thole 
called  church  rates,  is  407 1 1.  and 
thofe  from  Ireland  1447  1. 

By  accounts  from  the  quar’^erly 
meetings  in  England,  and  byepiitlcs 
from  Wales,  North  Britain,  IreLiUs', 
•Holland,  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennfylvania,  and  Newjerfey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  we  have  in¬ 
formation,  that  love  and  unity  are  ge¬ 
nerally  prefcrved  in  the  churches  ;  to 
which,  in  divers  parts,  confiderabli  ad¬ 
ditions  have  been  made  by  convince- 
,inent.  We  have  alfo  to  ohlerve,  re- 
fpe<fl:ing  our  brethren  on  the  continent 
of  America,  that  th^ir  hilFerings,  on 
account  of  onr  peaceable  teflimony, 
appear  to  increafe,  thro’  the  adverfc 
•  occurrences  arifing  from  the  continu- 
'  ance  of  the  prefent  unhappy  commo¬ 
tions  ;  yet  they  have  gratefully  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  through  the  fiiperin- 
teriding  goodnefs  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  they  have  been  generally  fa¬ 
voured  to  hold  their  rcirgious  meet¬ 
ings  without  moledation  ;  and,  iiot- 
wichlfandingtheir  numerous  loiTes  and 
various  dillrelfes,  we  find  they  have 
fo  tar  proceeded  in  the  reiloraiion  of 
their  captive  negroes  to  their  jufl  li 
berty,  that  the  completion  of  that  hu¬ 
mane  and  charitable  work  appears  to 
be  at  no  great  diflance. 

And,  dear  Friends,  as  occaiion  calls 
upon  us,  from  fome  maritime  pares  of 
this  nation,  to  revive  in  your  remem¬ 
brance  the  following  advice  in  our 
Eplitle  ot  the  year  1757*  we  here  re¬ 
commend  it  to  your  lerious  obfer- 
vance. 

“  It  having  been  weightily  under 
the  confideration  of  this  meeting,  to 
difeourage  all  under  our  profeirion 
from  that  great  inconfiftejicy  of  being 
concerned  ia  privateers,  ktters  of 


marque,  or  fliips  armed  in  a  warlike 
manner,  we  think  it  necelTary  very 
earnelUy  to  recommend  to  all  (piai - 
lerly  and  monthly  meetings,  to  k^ep  a 
watchlul  eye  over  their  members  in 
this  important  branch  ot  oui  ChrilK- 
an  lellunony  ;  and  where  any  iiulina- 
tion  towards  fuch  pra»5tices  appears, 
that  timely  aJmonici.  n  and  fmtaole 
counfel  h  giveu,  in  the  Ipirit  of  love 
and  mcfcknefs 

“  And,  dear  Friends,  as  it  has  plea- 
fed  the  Almighty  to  revu  il  nato  man¬ 
kind  his  S  -n  Jefus  Ch’hil;,  the  peace¬ 
able  Saviour,  let  it  be  our  heady  con- 
c  rn  to  dernondrace  to  the  woilJ  that 
we  are  his  followers,  by  bringing  lia  tii 
tlie  fruits  of  the  fpirit,  love,  joy,  pe  iCe, 
long  fuffering,  genilenefs,  gordaefs, 
iaiih,  mecknefs,  teinpe’'a!'-ce.  And  as 
we  are  called  me  of  wars  aaJ  ligat- 
ings,  fo  let  them  be  as  El  ioin  is  pid- 
iible  the  fubject^  ot  our  coavLi  funni ; 
but  let  a  holy  care  red  upnu  us,  to 
abide  in  that  power  whicii  gives  do¬ 
minion  over  the  hopes  and  fjar-  that 
arife  from  the  concerns  of  an  u.d.i.ahle 
woiiJ,  and  tend,  as  they  arc  adiultiecl 
into  ciie  mind,  to  Icfi'ea  the  trull  upon 
tiiat  rock  which  is  immoveable.” 

And  being  fervently  engaged  in 
fpirit  that  our  Chriliian  teltimony 
againfi:  wars  and  tigiuing  may  in¬ 
creafe  and  prevail  in  the  carrii,  we 
are  conllrained  to  iiiireat  Friends 
every  where  to  keep  clear  ol  touching, 
in  any  rtfpcdl,  or  dealing  in  thole 
things  which  tend  to  promote  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  war.  Let  nr)C 
the  Jove  of  gain  be  put  in  competiiion 
witii  the  welfare  and  ii -ippinel's  of 
mankind.  Bcvvarc  Jelf  jjlooJ-guiiti- 
nei's  he  found  in  the  ikirts  ol  any. 
Beware  Iclt  the  profits  accumnlnted 
by  fuch  means  ihould  pr  .ve  a  fiiare 
and  a  curfe  inilead  ot  a  blelling.  And 
in  order  to  take  away  the  reproach 
brought  upon  us  by  the  inconbiLmC 
condud  ol  ibme  in  profedion  with  us, 
w’e  earneltly  recommend  tiiat  inch 
may  be  laboured  with  ia  a  fpiiit  of 
love  and  tendemefs  to  couviuce  tlient 
of  their  error. 


Seeing  alfo  that  fome  have  not  been 
(ufficiently  concerned  to  keep  them 
felves  clear  of  unadyifed  and  impru¬ 
dent  adventures  in  trade  and  bulinefs, 
bij..  have  mnwarrantably  fought  to  fup- 
port  an  apj>earance  in  the  world  above 
fheir  circumftances,  to  the  ruin  of 
theinfclves,  and  the  hurt  of  others 
who  placed  a  confidence  in  thevn^  we 
think  it  requifite  to  renew  our  advice 
ppon  that  head,  a$  exprefied  in  pur 
Epilile  of  1754,  viz. 


to  DC  properly  watcntul  one  over  an? 
other,  and  early  to  caution  all  againl^ 
running  beyond  their  depth,  and  inr 
tangling  themfelves  in  a  greater  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  trade  and  bulinefs  than 
they  can  extricate  themfelves  from 
with  honour  and  reputation ;  and 
where  any  (hall  proceed  in  oppofitiou 
to  fuch  advice  and  counfel  of  their 
brethren,  let  them  in  due  time  be 


this  world,  and  the  deceitfulnef^  of 
riches ;  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
choke  the  good  (eed,  and  to  render 
men  unfruitful.  An  eager  purfuit  af¬ 
ter  the  grapdeur  of  this  world,  is  a 
certain  token  of  carthly-mindednefs  ; 
and  thofc  who  jnind  earthly  things 
are  reprefented*  by  the  Apofile  Pauj, 
%s  enemies  of  the  crofs  of  Chrift.  The 
beloved  difciple  of  our  Lord  alfo  ex- 
prefsly  alfures  us,  That  if  any  man 
Jove  the  lyorld,  the  loye  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him.’?  A  refolutipn  to  be 
yich  hath  deftroyed  rnany.  “  I'hey 
that  will  be  rich  (faith  the  apoltle) 
fall  into  temptation  and  a  fnare,  and 


to  God  and  man,  let  an  efpecial  re¬ 
gard  be  conftantly  had  to  the  “  ma^ 
nifeftation  of  the  Spirit  given  to  every 

If  we  live  in^ 


man  to  profit  withal.” 
attentive  to  this  divine  principle,  gra- 
cioufly  afforded  us  for  our  guide, 
leaning  upon  our  own  underhand- 
ings,  purfuing  our  own  wills,  and 
rehing  in  the  form  and  profeifion 
which  it  led  our  pious  anceftors  into, 
without  a  liucere  and  fervent  concern 
daily  to  experience  the  life  and  virtue 
of  it  in  our  hearts,  we  muft  find,  in  the 
time  of  folemn  awakening,  that  wc 
have  only  followed  after  lying  vani¬ 
ties,  and  forlaken  pur  own  mercies  5 
and  that  the  things  wherein  we  have 
placed  our  delight  and  truft,  will  ter¬ 
minate  ju  dffapppintinent,  vanity,  and 
vpaiion  of  Ipjrit. 

What  then  will  avail  all  the  lucra¬ 
tive  acquifitionSf  the  flattering  con- 
nefflions,  and  difiipating  pleafures  of 
the  world,  with  all  its  friehdihips,  fa- 
Ihions,  and  follies,  the  dired  tendency 
whereof  is  to  draw  away  the  mind, 
and  alieuate  it  from  the  love  and  fear 
of  God,  and  center  it  at  laff  in  his 
deep  dilpleafure  ? 

Seek  day  by  day  for  that  fpiritual 
bread  which  perifheth  not,  that  your 
ftrength  may  be  frequently  renewed, 
and  your  fouls  invigorated  to  purfue 
the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue ;  and 
we  t'arneflly  entreat  you,  be  diligent 
!  in  attendance  of  your  meetings,  both 
!  on  firll  days  and  other  days  of  the 
I  week  :  for  flacknefs  in  this  refped  not 
only  denotes  weaknefs,  but  increafi^ 


into  fnany  foolilh  and  hurtful  lufts, 
which  drown  men  in  <leftru(5ion  and 
perdition.  For  tlie  love  of  money  is 

which,  while 


the  root  of  all  evil,  ,  , 

Ibiue  have  poveted  after,  they  have 
erred  fporn  the  faith,  and  pierced  them- 
felves  through  with  many  forrdws.?? 
This  hath  been  verjfied  in  tHe  ruinous 
jconfequences  of  an  earthly  ambitious 
fpirit,-  pufliing  men  forward  in  thie 


purfuit  of  greatnefs,  upon  hazardous 
attempts,  which  have  often  bfued  iit 
ihe  falj  and  rqin  of  themfelves  and 
families,  the  reproach  of  the  fociety, 


and  great  lofs  to  others  ;  fome  of 
whom|  probably,  have  placed  the 
more  confidence  in  them,  for  the  fake 
pf  their  protcflioii  of  felf-denial; 


Advice  to  Cecillia.  [P.  175.3 

Publisher  of  the  CdinburgAI 
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S  I  R. 

1H AV  E  perufcd  with  much  p]ea«» 
lure  the  f';nrible  letter  of  your 
fair  correfpondcnt  Cecilia. —  fo  roe 
her  ftory  appears  very  interefting  and 
agreeable,  but  by  no  means  uncoin^ 
mon.  A:  the  latne  time  the  general 
tenor  of  her  condu(5t  in  this  love  ad¬ 
venture,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  call  itf 
and  the  modcll  and  genteel  requeR 


your  minds  be  fingly  exerciled  to¬ 
wards  the  Lord  Jehovah,  in  whom  is 
everlailing  ftrength.  Wait  to  receive 
a  touch  of  the  live  coal  from  the  holy 
altar,  that  your  offerings  may  afcend 
asfweet  incenfe. — “Q^acken  us  (faid 
the  Pfalmilt),  and  will  C  dl  upon 
thy  name  Aud  the  wife  man  tefti- 
fied  the  preparation  of  the  heart  in 
man,  and  the  anfwer  of  the  tongue  is 
from  the  Lord.*^ 

And  you,  dear  Brethren,  whofe 
conftaut  care  is  not  to  live  unto  your- 
felves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for 
you,  let  nothing  abate  your  concern, 
nor  prevail  to  move  you  from  your 
ftedfaltnefs. — 1  hough  fome  fall  by 
one  temptation,  and  fome  by  another, 
yet  be  not  ye  difcouraged,  but  abide 
in  faith,  and  “  prefs  earneilly  for¬ 
wards  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Jefus 
Chrill for  amidil  all  flinfluations, 
ftonns,  and  tempers,  the  foundation 
of  God  ftandeth  fure.  Thofe  who 
keep  the  word  of  his  patience  (hall 
be  kept  in  the  hour  of  temptation ; 
apd  he  that  is  faithful  unto  death 
(hall  inherit  a  crown  of  life.’' 

Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep 
you  from  failing,  and  to  prefent  you 
faultlefs  before  the  prefence  of  his 
glory  with  exceeding  joy  ;  to  the  only 
wife  God  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and 
majefty,  dominion  and  power,  both 
now  and  ever.  Amen. 

Signed  in,  on  behalf,  and  by  order 
pf  our  Meeting  atorefaid,  by 

ROBERT  DAVIS, 
CJerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


at  the  end  of  her  letter,  have  made 
me  much  her  friend,  and  induced  me 
to  contribute  every  thing  in  my  powder 
to  a  foiution  of  her  difhculties. 

Cecilia  feems  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  great  doubt,  whether  a  hlitid  man 
can  be  fufceptible  of  the  palilon  of 
love.  F^r  my  part  I  think  there 
needs  be  little  doubt  about  the  mat¬ 
ter. — Tnat  a  man,  who  is  either  by 
nature  or  any  fupervening  accident^ 


to  or  deprived  ot  the  hneit  leclings 
ot  the  human  heart,  would  be  a  very 
ftrange  difpenfation  of  Providence. 
It  may  be  faid,  that  unlefs  w’e  behold 

w’e  cannot 
But  it  will  be 


the  dbjcift  of  our  wilhes 
form  an  attachment 
confidered  that  blind  people,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  who  have  been  fo  from 
their  birth,  have  been  always  endued 
with  the  faculty  of  forming  an  idea  of 
external  obje»fls  with  the  greateft  prc- 
cifion ;  much  in  the  fame  way,  per¬ 
haps,  as  two  dumb  perfons  convey 
their  thoughts  to  one  another  w’ithout 
the  necelfity  of  Ipeech.  I  can,  there¬ 
fore,  eafily  conceive,  that  the  blind 
gentleman  may  be  fulccptible,  per¬ 
haps  in  a  higher  degree  than  thofe 
who  have  all  their  fenfes,  of  the  tender 
paffion: — Nor  can  I  fee  that  there. is 
any  great  myftery  in  his  fcleding  Ce¬ 
cilia  from  among  the  fix  fillers — The 
modefty  and  diffidence  appearing  la 
her  account  of  the  affair,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  make  me  approve^ 
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confefledly,  every  way  agreeable,  ei- 
ccpt  as  to  the  lingle  circuoiftancc,--. 
wantotTight:  muftnot  then  Cecilia^s 
failings  be  the  lefs  obferved  ?  Iflhe 
has  not  a  fine  complexion,  or  beanti* 
Fill  eyes,  (but  I  cannot  believe  that  to 
be  the  cafe),  can  the  blind  obferve  the 
iinperfe(5lions  ? — When  the  ravages  of 
'ime  begin  to  afFe<fl  her  beauty,  will 
not  her  good  fenfe  and  good  humour 
reprefent  her  to  the  good  old  blind 
man  as  Aill  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
and  is  he  not  difabled  by  want  of 
fight  from  difcovering  his  miftake  ? 
In  Ihort,  Mr  Printer,  in  every  view  of 
^he  cafe,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that 
Cecilia  ought  to  give  her  hand  to 
Euphalius  without  hefitation ;  and 
that  they  may  enjoy  all  the  happinefs 
fo  worthy  a  couple  feem  to  deferve, 
is  the  conftant  with  of,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

EUDOXUS. 


£uphalius*s  choice,, feem  plainly  to  in 
dicate  his  ratio  decidendi.  Belides  the 
fecrct  methods  Euphalius  may  have 
of  judging  of  a  lady’s  qualifications, 
which  nobody  but  a  blind  man  ha^ 
any  conception  of,  I  can  conceive  Ce¬ 
cilia  'poffeffed  of  go^d  temper,  wit, 
taftc,  fenfibility,  charity,  in  Ihort  of  u 
thoufand  good  qualities,  which  may 
^be  difeovered  without  the  help  ot 
£ght.  In  thefe  circumftances  can  we 
find  fault  withEuphalius’s  judgment  r 
Ought  we  not  rather  to  applaud  him 
for  preferring  a  ladv  poffelfed  of  thefe 
ufeful  and  endearing  qualifications, 
when  (he  is  confeffedly  inferior  to  her 
'fillers  \ii  own  great  accom- 

pliflimeiit. 

Having  faid  fo  much  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  Geciiia’s  vtyjieries<t  allow  me 
to  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  ad¬ 
vice.  In  the  firft  place,  Euphalius 
has  5C0  1.  a -year, — a  very  fnug  little 
income! — I  have  too  good  an  opinion 
of  Cecilia,  to  recommend  this  as  a 
leading  principle  in  the  determination 
of  her  choice :  however,  if  the  man  is 
oiherwife  fufficient,  I  am  apt  to  think 
the  500 1.  will  at  leaft  be  a  furmount- 
able  obje^ion.  Secondly^  He  is  hand- 
i*<  -ne, — l  eraarkably  handfome  !  That, 
I  am  fure,  mull  be  a  confideration 
much  in  his  favour  with  any  reafon- 
ablc  w’oman.  Thirdly^  He  is  a  per* 
fe<5l  mufician  on  every  inftrument. — 
Such  an  accompliftiment,  believe  me, 
Mr  Pri  liter,  would  cover  many  infir¬ 
mities,  in  my  eftimation. — Cecilia 
htrfelf  is  a  mufician,  thb’  untaught ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Eu¬ 
phalius  will  be  the  more  acceptable 
on  account  of  his  ability  to  improve 
.her  in  that  inftrudlive  and  pleafmg 
amufement. 

Behold  Euphalius,  then,  with  ail 
thefe  advantages,  and  many  more  that 
I  know  nothing  of;  Hill  there  is  one 
dreadful  misfortune — he  is  blind,  and 
the  idea  of  marrying  a  blind  man  is 
to  poor  Cecilia  very  difagreeable.  In 
my  mind,  now,  what  appears  to  her 
lb  horrid  a  bugbear,  Ihould  rather  be 
an  inducement;— The  gentleman  is, 


A  Fragment  from  the  Erse. 

To  the  Printer,  isc* 

S  I  R, 

The  following  fragment  is  tranf- 
lated  from  the  Erfe  language. 
The  original,  a  tranfeript  of  which  is 
in  my  pofleflion,  was  lately  difeovered 
in  a  Highland  hut,  and  appears  to  be 
of  great  antiquity.  Shakefpeare  had 
probably  feen  it  when  he  wrote  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth.  With  refpe<5l  ro 
the  tranflation,  I  have  reje^ed  the 
inflated  ftile  of  Maepherfon,  as  neither 
adapted  to  the  fubjedl,  nor  agreeable 
to  the  tafte  of  the  aee.  SCOT  US. 


TURE 


Edwin  tended  his  father’s  flock 
on  the  bleak  mountains  ot  Sco¬ 
tia.  Though  illiterate  and  unen¬ 
lightened,  his  morals  were  not  cor¬ 
rupted,  nor  his  difpnfidon  depraved. 
He  delightfd  in  benevolent  adions, 
though  iufenfible  of  the  beauty  of  be¬ 
nevolence  ;  and,  though  he  pnrfue J 
the  paths  of  virtue,  he  was  ignorant 
that  they  led  to  felicity.  His  coua» 


from  the  roof  rendered  the  rocks  cx^ 
tremely  flippery ;  and  the  river  thac 
rattled  with  relitUefs  impctuofity  be-- 
lide  him,  incelfantly  reminded  him  by 
its  found  ot  his  imminent  danger,  Ic 
at  laft  opened  into  a  lofty  vault.  De- 
fcending  by  a  gentle  declivity,  and 
groping  with  his  crook,  he  foon  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  from  be¬ 
neath  which  the  river  emerged,*  and 
which  apparently  preciudcdall  lurther 
paflage.  Edwin  tiirew  hirnfelf  on 
the  ground  in  d^ifpair.  Exhaufted 
with  fatigue,  and  confiifed  in  his 
ideas,  he  prefenriy  fell  allcep :  a 
being  of  the  moll  terrinc  form  that 
a  fertile  imagmaiion  imprcircJ  with 
horror  can  conceive,  feeincd  to  rife 
out  of  the  water  bilow,  and  was  juil 
preparing  to  terminate  his  exiileiice, 
when  a  clap  of  tmiiiJcr  Ihof  k  the 
cavern,  and  every  cavity  in  the  rock 
reverberated  the  found. 

Edwin  darted  up  in  an  agony  of 
terror.  Ills  tears  were  fnfpcnded  by- 
wonder.  Falling  down  on  his  knees, 
he  ciaiped  his  little  hands  bleeding 
with  the  roughners  cf  the  rock,  and 
uttered  a  fervent  ejaculation  ; — for 


.tcnancCv  indicated  his  innocence  and 
fiiicecity,  and  prepolfelTed  all  in  his 
favour.  With  a  lively  and  pidturefque 
imagination,  he  loved  to  enthuliafm 
the  rude  feenes  of  uncultivated  nature; 
and,  as  he  wandered  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  would  fit  down  upon  an  inviting 
fpot,  climb  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
or  trace  a  torrent  b\  its  found. 

In  one  of  his  rambles  he  defeended 
into  a  craggy  dell,  in  which  nature 
reigned  in  all  her  wuld  magnificence. 
A  glade  of  Ihattered  oaks  i^fe  fud- 
denly  on  each  fide,  the  fummits  of  the 
mountains  on  which  the  evening 
clouds  repofed  appearing  above  ;  and 
diredlly  in  front  frowned  a  noble 
cavern,  that  dilFufed  a  melancholy 
gloom  on  the  furrounding  objects. 
Immenfe  fragments,  ftifpended  trom 
the  roof,  threatened  thofe  w’ho  Ihouid 
prefume  to  enter  with  inllant  dellruc- 
tion ;  and  trom  its  mouth  rulhed  a 
rapid  torrent,  that,  dafhing  from  cliff 
to  cliff,  thundered  down  the  vale  in  a 
continued  catarad:.  The  moon  flione 
faintly,  and  her  trembling  beams 
quivered  on  the  waves  of  tne  river. 

Captivated  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  cavern,  Edwin,  in  the  elation  of 
his  heart,  refolved  to  explore  its 
gloomy  receffes.  As  he  entered,  the 
fragments  that  hung  in  air  trem¬ 
bled  over  his  head,  and  he  had  not 
advanced  many  paces  when  one  of 
them  fell  down  with  a  tremendous 
found,  and  entirely  obftrucled  the 
paffage.  To  return  was  now  imprac¬ 
ticable.  —Every  fuggeftionthat  horror 
could  infpire  rulhed  into  his  mind. — 
He  endeavoured  to  climb  the  crag, 
but  the  prominence  of  its  lummit 
fruftrated  all  his  attempts;  After 
fome  hefitation  he  proceeded. 

In  proportion  as  he  advanced  the 
light  diminillied,  and  the  rock  affumed 
a  deeper  ihade.  The  roof  at  length 
defeended  fo  low,  and  the  paffage  be¬ 
came  fo  rugged  and  craggy,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  clamber  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  It  was  intenfely  dark  ; 
the  drops  which  perpetually  diftilled 


mifts  that  hung  on  the  tops  of  the 
furrounding  lulls  were  breaking  and 
.  ifperfing.  13elow  ihone  a  valt  loch, 
Itrccching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach^  and  reflecting  rocks>  woodsy 
and  the  inverted  fummits  of  mouni 
tains;  ***^^**** 


|>aration  of  their  magic  charms.  In 
a  few  moments  they  flopped;  upon 
which  one  of  theniy  who  appeared 
confiderably  the  tallefl,  advanced  trom 
among  the  reft,  and  muttering  a  few 
words,  drew  a  circle  on  the  ground 
with  her  wand,  and  inflantly  rofe  the 
(hade  of  a  venerable  chieftain.  His 
left  arm  fuftained  a  target^  in  the 
midft  of  which  a  lance  was  fixed;  a 
plume  of  feathers  nodded  in  his 
bonnet,  and  a  claymore  (a  broad 
fword)  hung  by  his  fide.  Looking 
round  with  a  menacing  frown',  he 
was  proceeding  to  fpeak  ;  when  lo  !  a 
guft  of  fmoke  involved  the  fiame  ;  it 
was  a  fignal  that  feme  virtuous  eye 
beheld  their  infernal  incantations  ;  all 
waved  their  wands,  the  fpeClre  and 
the  cauldron  funk  into  the  ground, 
and  they  vaniflied  with  a  peal  of 
thunder. 

Edwin  trembled  in  every  nerve  ;  he 
doubted  wheiher  he  had  not  been  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  illufions  of  fancy  ;  and 
he  had  fcarcely  flrength  fufficient  to 
^  preferve  himlelf  from  failing.  At 
f  length  when  the  paflions  that  agitated 
his  breaft  had  fubfided,  he  recolkdled 
feeing  a  paffage  on  the  oppofitc  fide, 
though  his  attention  had  at  the  tune 
been  too  much  engaged  by  other  ob* 
jeCls  to  permit  him  to  obfevve  it. — 
Animated  by  this  thought,  he  paffed 
through  the  aperture.  As  he  entered 
the  ceil  that  had  juft  been  the  feene 
of  enchantment — as  he  defeended  to 
the  ground  that  fuperior  beings  had 
juft  bten  treading — he  fttpped  back 
and  ftiuddercd.  Recovering  however 
prefently  from  this  emotion,  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  rock  with  his  arms  ex¬ 
tended,  -  and  foon  found  a  narrow 
paffage,  the  entrance  of  which 


Ohjervations  bn  Poetiry^  •with  Remarks  oi$ 
a  fmalt  Cotte^ion  of  Poem^  lately 
publijhed. 

To  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

SIR, 

IT  is  commonly  faid  that  this  is 
not  the  age  of  poetry  in  Britain. 

I  lhall  not  queftion  the  truth  of  the 
affertion.  There  is  not  indeed  one 
perfon  living  who  may  be  deemed  a 
capital  poet, — one  who  has  produced 
a  work  of  any  magnitude.  But  poe¬ 
tical  talents  are  not  wanting.  1  have 
read  compofitions  of  the  year  1781, 
whofe  real  merits  are  not  inferior  to 
any  performance  in  the  Englifti  lan¬ 
guage. — The  reader  will*  perhaps^ 
have  anticipated  me^  when  I  mention 
the  name  of  Hayley^  W'hdfe  poetic 
fame  will  ftand  high  while  poetry 
continues  to  be  read. 

But  I  mean  not  to  confine  my  re¬ 
marks  to  England  and  to  Englifh- 
meii.^Scotland,  who,  in  this  age, 
has  carried  off  the  palm  of  hiftory 
from  her  fifter  kingdom^  now  aims 
at  a  competition  with  her  in  the  more 
pleafing  regions  of  Parnaffus. 

Withiii  thefe  few  years,  we  have 
feen  poems,  written  by  Scotfmenf 
which  need  only  to  be  read  to  be  ad¬ 
mired.  Of  thefe,  a  fmall  colledion, 
which  has  been  lately  given  to  the 
public  by  a  reverend  gentleman, 
muft  meet  the  approbation  of  every 
lover  of  poetry.  They  abound  not 
in  grand  imagery,  or  in  fublime  de- 
feription. — But  the  beautiful  fimpli- 
city  of  the  fentiments,  and  the  har¬ 
monious  expreffion  of  the  numbers, 
are  not  to  be  exceeded^  Yet  thefe 
poems  bare  been  the  fubjeft  of  cri^i- 


was 

fortified  by  large  fragments  of  ftone. 
Over  thefe  he  climbed  with  foine  difii- 
culty,  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
faw?  light,  and  running  to  the  opening, 
beheld  a  profpcift  of  inch  magnificence 
and  extent,  that  he  w  as  at  firft  obliged 
to  turn  afide  his  eyes.  The  fun  ap¬ 
peared  riling  in  all  iiis  glory,  and  the 
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who  has  exertea  his  ingenuity  to  ri¬ 
dicule  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  in  the 
volume  I  have  mentioned.  His  re¬ 
marks  are  laughable,  and  I  laughed 
at  them.  The  reverend  writer  him- 
felf  mull  finlle  when  he  reads  them. 
—But  the  merit  of  the  poet  will 
never  be  impaired  by  fuch  a  frivolous 
r'»ninentary.  The  moll  celebrated 
p  *eins  of  Pope  and  Dry  den  have 
been  burlefqued  ;  and  a  countryman 
of  our  own,  defpifing  human  works 
as  an  object  of  his  wit,  dared  to  pro¬ 
fane  the  holy  gofpel  by  an  impious 
paraphral'e.  --  The  originals  fiilTered 
not,  while  the  names  of  IVilkes  and 
Boyd  are  doomed  to  eternal  infamy. 

Thefe  loofe,  indigefted  refle^flions 
occurred  to  me  on  the  perufal  ot  the 
newfpaper  criticifm  above-mentioned. 
— I  fend  them  to  yon,  Sir,  for  publi¬ 
cation,  'as  a  fmall  tribute  of  jullice 
to  the  reverend  author,  from  whofe 
writings  I  have  derived  much  pleafiire. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  the 
reverend  gen'leman  hath  at  length 
g'atihed  the  public  with  the  produc- 
ti'>ns  of  his  pen,  I  am  hopeful  he  will 
not  follow  tjie  example  of  too  many 
01  his  reverend  and  learned  brethren, 
whr>  (with  due  deference  be  it  fpoken) 
aii  Hv  the  moll  fplendld  talents  to  be 
ab:b»'bed  in  unprohcable  indolence, 
and  tile  temporary  enjoyment  of  ener¬ 
vating  luxury  !  But  that  he  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercife  thofe  abilities  he  fo 
etninently  poirelTcs,  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  human  knowledge  and  litera¬ 
ture,  is  the  fincere  vvilli  of 

3CIPI0. 


pe<ft  to  be  called  a  dealer  in  para¬ 
doxes  ;  but  I  triift,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  you  will,  before  you  reach  the 
end  of  this  letter,  fiibfcribe  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it,  and  agree  with  me,  that 
I  have  one  of  the  bell  natured,  worft 
humoured  hufbands  in  the  world. 

After  this  introdudion,  or  pre¬ 
amble,  or  what  you  will  pleafe  to  call 
it,  I  think  it  high  time  to  enter  into 
particulars,  that  you  may  know  what 
I  would  be  at;  I  w^ill  not,  however, 
proinife  brevity  ;  that  is  too  much  ; 
for  I  never,  in  ail  my  life,  could  fpeak 
or  write  dn  a  laconic  way:  I  could 
never,  when  urged  to  communicate 
my  thoughts  upon  any  fubjeff,  ex- 
prefs  them  either  with  my  tongue  or 
with  my  pen,  without  making  iiie  of 
a  multitude  of  words  :  I  mention  this, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  prolixity 
againfl  which  you  will,  probably,  ex- 
ciaiiii,  if  you  are  not  of  a  patient  dif- 
poUtion,  and  acciiftomed  to  the  flow¬ 
ing  courfe  of  female  converfation. 

Now  to  the  point,  Sir, — You  mud 
know  that  Mr  Piercy  is  of  fo  duedile 
a  temper — when  he  is  abr(»ad — (tho' 
there  is  no  leading  or  driving  him  to 
any  at  home) — that  whoever  gets 
hold  of  his  ear,  is  pretty  fure  of  find¬ 
ing  a  quick  and  eafy  paflage  to  his 
heart — fuch  a  palfage  1  once  found, 
but  1  may  now  as  well  expend  to  dif- 
cover  the  longitude,  or  the  perpetual 
motion.  To  all  whom  lie  meets  with, 
out  of  his  own  houfe,  he  is  the  foftelt, 
civiled,  moll  obliging  crea^'ure  to  l>e 
conceived  ;  he  is  “  all  things  to  all 
men,’’ — and  I  dare  fwcar,  ail  women 
too— out  of  my  fight ;  to  inc  alone  he 
is  the  foured,  molt  churillli,  cral)f>td, 
furly  being  in  the  univeifc.  Home 
indeed'is  fo  hateful  to  him,  that  he 
rarely  troubles  me  with  his  company; 
w^hen  he  docs  coudefeend  to  honour 
me  with  it,  he  contrives  to  render 
H  h 


The  Cvife  of  an  Unhappy  IVlfe* 

To  the  Publisher, 

S  T  R, 

H AV  the  misfortune  to  be  mar 
ried  to  a  very  good-natured  man 
u  will  doubtiefs  confider  this  alfer 
VoL.  LIII. 
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himfelf  fo  very  difagreeable  by  the 
brutality  of  his  manners,  and  the  pe- 


the  calling  forth  a  latent  virtue  ia 
medicine,  in  proportion  as  more  peo- 
pie  find  it  necelTary  to  fuftain  nature 
than  to  reform  it.  I  (hall  hence, 
without  further  apology,  introduce  to 
you,  and  to  the  public,  a  difcovery  of 
a  ufeful  viand,  which,  perhaps,  no  per- 
fon  before  has  had  the  curiolity,  I 
might  add  temerity,  to  try  as  fuch.  I 
add  temerity,  by  reafon  that  the  feeds 
of  the  efculent  plant  1  mean  to  recom¬ 
mend,  have  been  imported  into  Eng- 
land  under  the  appellation  of  Apocy- 
num,  or  Canada  Dog’s  Bane. 

I  received  lome  ot  its  feeds,  with 
the  feeds  of  clivers  other  plants  from 
Pennfyivania,  juft  before  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  commerce  between  that  colony 

From  thole  feeds  I 


manners 

culiar  afperity  of  his  converfation, 
that  I  cannot  help  wilhing  for  his  re¬ 
moval  ;  though,  I  muft  own,  I  endure 
many  a  moment  of  fevere  uneafinefs 
whenever  he  leaves  me,  becaufe  I  am 
convinced  that  he  is,  in  many  places, 
making  himfelf  happy  at  my  expence, 
in  more  fenfes  than  one  ;  for  he  gave 
me  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  made  his 
addreffes  to  me,  and  that  my  perfon, 
accomplilhments,  and  virtues,  were 
the  principal,  the  only  objefl  of  his  at¬ 
tention  ;  I  have  fince  had  more  rea¬ 
fon,  I  think,  to  fuppofe,  that  lucrative 
confiderations  had  the  greateft  weight 
with  him. — I  am  certainly  very  niucli 
altered  in  my  perfon,  fince  he  married  and  this  country 
me,  having  been  marked  by  tlie  finall-  have  railed  about  ten  or  twelve  plants, 
pox  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  which  did  not  fiower  till  tl^i^fecond 
ideas  of  beauty  ;  but  my  accoinpllili-  or  third  year  alter  fowing  ;  fince 
ments  are  the  lame,  and  my  virtues,  I  when  they  have  exceedingly  increafed, 
hope,  are  not  impaired ;  my  attach-  by  fending  forth  their  horizontal 
ment  to  him,  I  am  fure,  in  fpite  of  all  roots,  about  three  inches  within  the 
Ills  ill  ulage,  remains  unfiiaken, —  ground,  to  the  extent  of  fixteen  or 
Such  is  my  fituation  at  prelent ;  I  eighteen  feet  in  every  diredion  from 
leave  you  to  guefs  whether  it  is  an  the  fpot  on  which  the  feeds  were 
eligible  one.  With  regard  to  the  pub-  fown  :  From  thefe  runners,  from  the 
lication  or  fuppreflipn  of  this  letter,  I  middle  of  April  to  the  beginning  of 
fubmit  it  entirely  to  your  own  judg-  June,  fprings  a  fucceffion  ot  Ihoots,  in 
ment ;  but  I  am  privately  of  opinion,  colour,  lize,  and  appearance,  much  re- 
that  the  former  may  be  produdive  of  fernbling  afparagus,  which  appear- 
fome  happy  confequences,  in  the  fe-  ance  firft  fuggefted  to  me  to  have  it 
male  world,  by  making  young  ladies  dreffed  in  the  fame  mode,  and  many 
of  fortune  particularly  cautious  in  hundred  heads  have  been  fo  drelfed 
connubial  manoeuvres,  and  inducing  this  late  fpring,  which  feveral  of  my 
them  to  make  fome  experiments,  in  friends,  and  every  branch  of  my  fa- 
order  to  prove  the  fincerity  of  their  mil) ,  partook  of :  Indeed  it  fo  much 
lovers,  before  they  inveft  them  with  refembles  afparagus  in  flavour,  that 
privileges  againft  which  no  reraon-  perhaps  an  acute  palate  would  fcarce 
{frances  will  prove  efFedual,  (hould  make  a  diftindion.  It  is  true  fome 
they  even  be  exerted  with  the  fpirit  few  have  deemed  it  inferior,  while 
of  defpotifm.  others  havp  given  it  a  preference  to 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  that  delicious  vegetable- 

MARIA  PIERCY,  ^  Its  cultivation  demands  no  parti- 

cf  T  TTrri-  j  cular  attention ;  in  any  fpot  of  light 

To  the  Lovers  of  the  Ujeful  ,n  Gardens,  ^  „ 

and  to  Gardiners  ,n  particular.  extend  themfelves,  and  where  they 

An  addition  of  food  to  the  edible  have  once  extended,  I  have  reafon  to 
preparations  of  the  table,  maybe  believe  they  arc  with  difliculty  eradi- 
nrmre  generally- advantageous  than  catedj  fa  that  in  a  few  years  it- may 
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unquefllonably  be  multiplied  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  any  moderate  demand. 

This  recommendation  was  inten¬ 
tionally  confined  to  its  edible  ufe  ;  yet 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay,  that  the 
Apocynum^s  broad  foliage  is  an  or¬ 
nament  to  a  pleafure- garden.  While 
it  flowers,  a  long  fiicceflion  of  reddilli 
or  flefli-coloured  umbels,  fend  forth  a 
pleafing  fragrance  in  the  evening,  and 
during  the  day  the  bees  more  nume- 
roufly  extract  their  food  from  them 
than  any  other  flower  of  the  garden. 
I  have  added  this,  that  the  encoiira- 
gers  of  that  mod  ufeful  infetfc  might 
poffibly  find  a  further  account  in  its 
growth,  while  the  patronizer  of  the  va¬ 
rious  and  beautiful  in  pleafure-grounds 
might  indulge  his  tafte,  while  he  is 
ferving  a  ufeful  purpofc  in  horticul¬ 
ture.  J.  W. 

An  Eafy  REMEDT  for  a  CON- 
SUMPTION. 

To  the  Publisher, 

S  1  R, 

F  mankind  did  but  pay  a  proper 
attention  to  the  Ample  remedies 
nature  has  fo  bounteoiifly  furnilhed 
us  with,  I  believe  we  Ihould  feldom 
have  occafion  for  the  phyfician’s  aid. 

I  am  led  into  this  remark  by  my  own 
cafe,  which  I  wilh  to  fee  made  public, 
hoping  that  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  others 
in  a  fimilar  fituation.  My  cafe  is  Am¬ 
ply  this :  In  January  lall  I  caught  a 
cold,  which  in  a  (hort  time  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  all  the  fymptoms  that  cha-  j 
raderize  a  galloping  confumption. 
In  this  date  I  applied,  at  different 
times,  to  two  phyficians  eminent  for 
their  Ikill  in  pedoral  complaints,  and 
thefe  gentlemen  prefcribed  feveral 
medicines,  fome  of  which  feemed  to 
be  of  ufe ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  my 
diforder  gained  ground,  and  feemed 
to  elude  the  power  of  the  healing  art. 

I  was  jud  upon  the  point  of  fetting 
out  for  Bridol,  when  a  poor  woman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  v/ho  came  now 
then  to  my  houfe,  offered  to  cure 


me.  Eager  to  embrace  any  thing 
that  offered  relief,  I  confented  to  give 
her  medicine  a  trial.  She  brought  it 
to  me  herfelf  every  day,  and  before  I 
had  taken  it  a  week,  I  found  myfelf 
a  new  man.  In  three  weeks  my  fweats 
had  quite  left  me ;  I  had  recovered  my 
appetite,  and  could  ride  orw^alk  feveral 
miles  in  a  day;  and  lad  week  I  left  it 
inti  rely  off,  after  taking  it  about  feven 
weeks,  being  now  better  than  I  have 
been  for  years  pad.  The  medicine 
which  proved  thus  miraculoufly  fuc- 
cefbful,  was  no  more  than  “  two  oun- 
“  ces  of  the  expreffed  juice  of  hore- 
‘‘  hound,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  cow^s 
“  milk,  and  fwcetened  with  honey.' ^ 

REDIVIVUS. 

ANECDOTE. 

The  following  dory  19  worth  rc« 
cording,  as  it  does  honour  to 
human  nature;— A  Mr  M— (late¬ 
ly  deceafed)  took  an  opportunity  one 

day  of  telling  Mr  H - ,  who  had 

formerly  been  his  ward,  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  leaving  his  fortune  to 
him,  as  he  had  a  large  family,  and 
was  of  unimpeached  integrity. — Mr 
H.  expred’ed  much  obligation  to  Mr 
M.  for  the  very  favourable  opinion  he 
had  of  him;  but  tho'  it  was  true  that 
he  had  a  large  family,  yet  he  was 
happy  to  affure  him,  that  he  was  not 
only  in  eafy,  hut  even  in  affluent  cir- 
cumdances,  and  therefore  wilhed  his 
friend  would  not  think  of  depriving 
his  own  family  of  what  might  be  rea- 
fonably  expeded  from  him  at  his 
death.  However,  when  Mr  M's  will 
was  opened,  it  appeared  that  he  be¬ 
queathed  to  Mr  H.  about  60, cool, 
with  feveral  legacies  to  his  fervants, 
fuch  as  lorol.  to  a  footman,  500 1. 
to  a  coachman,  £:c.  w^hile  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  he  had  beque?4thed  only  locol. 
with  this  remarkable  obfervation,  af¬ 
ter  many  affedionaJ-e  exprcflio’ns  of  re^ 
gard  for  him,  “  That  as  he  had  al¬ 
ready  more  than  he  knew  how  to 
enjoy,  a  gre  iter  fortune  wm  ild  tend 
only  to  increafe  his  troubles.” 


“  Ye  madmen  of  the  m^rtlf  grove ! 

Who  kifs  the  poifon’d  cup  of  love. 

Will  not  thcfe  fports  your  peace  fecure  ? 

Yes,  they  will  draw  the  venom  d  dart^ 
rhey’Il  liick  the  wound,  and*  heal  the  fmart. 
And  ail  the  pangs  of  Venus  cure. 

“  But  how  endear’d  the  rural  life. 

To  him  wh  Ac  chafie  and  fruitful  wife 
Swceiens  each  joy,  each  forrow  foothcs; 

To  him  whoft  hipi»y  nuptial  bed 
Is  lhar’d  by  fomt  Apulian  maid, 

Whofc  love  the  brow  ot  labour  fmoothcsf 

“  The  fire  (be  heaps  with  faggots  bright, 

To  blefs  hei  lord’s  return  at  night ; 

His  folded  flock  (he  neatly  drains: 

Then  having  cook’d  their  fimplc  meal. 

New  wine  Qic  pours,  a  fwcet  regale! 

The  produce  of  his  native  plains. 

Viands  like  thefc  arc  better  far. 

Than  ritheft  turbot,  orient  fear. 

Or  oily  oyfters  of  Locrine  ; 

No  foreig'i  fowl  can  form  a  treat 
Like  mallows  mild,  or  olives  f^cet, 

Or  lambs  at  I'crminalia’s  fhrine. 

’Mid  thefc  rcpafts,  how  bleft  the  fwaia 
To  fee  his  cattle  prefs  the  plain. 

And  homeward  dr:g  th’  inverted  yoke! 
While  tir’d  with  toil  (iurc  mark  of  wealth), 

A  croud  of  lab’rers,  flulb’d  with  health, 

Around  his  fire  cof. tented  flock.” 

Thus  Alphius  fung — a  mifer  mean, 

Ai^d,  bent  to  (hift  the  bufy  feene. 

Drew  from  the  flocks  his  trealiir’d  fum : 

He  drew  it  when  the  Ides  were  done. 

But  *trc  the  Kalends  were  begun. 

Lent  it  again  to  make  the  plum, 

J - W - 

Ayrjhire^  Aug.  17, 

The  Parting  of  HECTOR  and  ANDRO* 
MACHE. 

By  Dr  Chetwood, 

Hector,  tho*  warn’d  by  an  approaching 
cry; 

1  hat  to  Troy’s  walls  the  conqu’iing  Greeks 
drew  nigh, 

T’  his  princefs  o  e  fliort  vifit  pays  in  hade, 
Some  demon  tuld  him  this  would  be  his  lad : 
Her  (fwiftly  pafling  thro'  the  fpacious  dreets) 
He  nor  at  home  nor  in  the  circle  meets. 

Nor  at  Minerva’s*,  where  the  beauteous  train 
Made  pray’rs  and  vows  to  angry  pow’rs  ia 
vain. 

She,  half  di drawled  with  the  loud  alarms, 

(  The  prince  was  carry ’d  in  his  nurfe’s  aims). 
Runs  to  a  turret,  w'hofe  commanding  height*^ 
Prefented  all  the  battle  to  her  fight,  > 

Advancing  Grecians,  and  the  Trt'jans  flight.^ 
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Ode  t.  of  HORACE'S  Epode  iratifated. 


Beatus  tile  qul  procul  negotlis,  &c, 
row  bled,  how  amply  bled  is  he 


«  TTOW  bled,  how  amply  bled  is  he, 
JtJL  Who,  from  the  toil  of  bus’ncfs  free, 
Like  fimplc  fons  of  foimcr  days. 

His  oxen  y.ikcs,  his  furrows  fills. 

His  patrimonial  portion  tills. 

In  peaceful  privacy  and  cafe! 

For  neither  War’s  difeordant  bray, 

Nor  bellowing  of  the  boid’rous  fei. 

With  deaf’ning  din  his  cars  alfail : 

He  Ihuns  the  clam’ious  courts  of  drife, 

The  palaces  of  fplcndid  life. 

And  feeks  the  fliclt’ring  rural  vale. 

There,  to^the  tailed  trees  he  joins 
The  tendiils  of  his  tow’ring  vines. 

And  prunes  the  badard  barren  boughs; 
Or,  in  the  valley’s  winding  way. 

He  fees  the  nibbling  cattle  drav. 

And  on  the  dewy  herbage  browzc. 

At  times  his  feafon'd  jars  are  fill’d 
With  honey  fr.'m  the  comb  didill  d  ; 

At  times  he  dinars  his  burden’d  ews: 
Till  Autumn  o’er  the  golden  ground. 

Her  brows  with  flavour’d  frui  age  bound. 
Advances,  and  her  fickle  (hews. 

Then  from  the  trees  with  j<>y  he  reaps 
The  grafted  pears,  the  racy  giapes 
I'hat  will  not  to  the  purple  yield  : 

Th^  carlitd  ht  devotes  to  you, 

O  Priapus!  and  Sylvan  too, 

The  guardian  of  iiis  goodly  field. 

Beneath  an  oak,  where  woodland  lays 
And  did.int  falls  a  murmur  raife. 

Or  in  the  Vtrdant,  vale  he  lies, 

Where  from  its  crevic’d  urn  the  rill 
Is  heard,  in  tripping  drops,  ;o  trill. 

And  leal  in  deep  his  leaden  eyes. 

When  Winter  c  mes  to  clofc  the  year, 
The  hills  their  fnowy  maittlc  wear. 

And  J  VC  the  turbid  tempeft  pours : 
Then  \o  the  toil  his  h<»wling  hounds. 
While  c\  ’ry  dale  their  yell  icfounds 
With  fury  drive  thefoitTt  boars* 

At  times  he  fhetches  nets  to  fnare 
The  gluttm  thrufh,  the  hcartlefs  hare, 
Fr«»m  foreign  climes  the  ftranger  crane; 
And  if  the  bait  his  prey  beguile, 

Succefs  compenfates  all  his  toil, 

Nor  does  he  deem  his  labour  vain. 


/ 


Here  Hertor  finds  her ;  with  a  lover’s  pace 
She  fpeeJs  and  breathlcl's  fmks  in  his  em¬ 
brace; 

The  nurfe  came  after  with  her  piincelv  care, 

As  Hetperus,  ftclh,  piomillng,  d  fan; 

Ht£for  in  lirde  witii  pafemal  jov» 
lie  bleft  in  fiU  >  t  fmiici  tiic  lovtly  boy. 

The  priiicefs,  at  his  fight  compo'M  again, 
Prcfling  his  hand,  does  gc  tly  thus  complain  : 

“  My  deareft  I  rd.  believe  a  careful  wife. 

You  arc  ton  lavilh  of  your  precious  life; 

You  foicmoft  iutoev’ry  danger  run. 

Of  me  regardlef ,  and  your  little  fon. 

Shortly  the  Greeks,  what  none  can  lingly  do, 
Willcompafs,  pointing  all  the  war  at  you. 

But  before  rhat  day  coincs,  hcav’ns,  may  I  have 
'ihe  mournful  privilege  ot  an  early  grave! 

For  I,  of  your  dear  company  bereft," 

Have  no  rv.fcrve,  no  fee  >nd  comfort  left. 

My  father,  who  did  in  Cilicia  reign, 

By  fierce  Achilles  was  in  battle  l]4in  : 

His  arms  that  favage  conqu’ror  dorll  not  fpoil, 
But  paid  juft  honours  to  nis  funeral  pile  ; 
Wood-  nymphs  about  his  grave  have  planted 
fiiice 

A  rural  monument  to  a  mighty  prince. 

Seven  brothers,  who  Icvco  legions  did  com¬ 
mand  >  (hand. 

Had  the  fame  fate  from  the  fame  murdering 
My  mother  too.  who  their  fad  heir  did  reign. 
With  a  vaft  treafurc  was  redeem’d  in  vain. 

For  flic  foon  clos’d  her  empire  and  her  breath, 
By  wretches*  laft  good  fortune — fndden  death 
Thus  father,  motner  brethren  all  arc  gone; 
But  they  feem  all  alive  in  you  alone. 

To  gain  you,  thofc  errdcarments  I  have  fold. 
And  like  the  puichale — if  the  title  hi»ld. 

Have  pity  then,  here  in  this  tow’r  abide, 

And  round  the  walls  and  works  your  troops 
divide. 

But  now  the  Greek*,  by  both  their  gen’rals 
Ajax,  Idomeneus,  Diomede,  (icd, 

With  all  their  moft  experienc’d  chiefs  and, 
brave. 

Three  fierce  attacks  upon  the  out-wnrks  gave; 
Some  god  thei»  courage  to  this  pitch  did  raile 
Or  this  is  one  ot  •  roy’s  unlucky  d.iys  ” 

ilcdlor, repin’d  ;  “  i  his  you  have  faid,  and 
moic, 

I  have  icvtdv’d  in  ftrious  thoughts  before. 

But  I  rot  halt  fo  much  tliofc  Grecians  fear. 
As  carpet-knights,  ftatc-dames,  and  flatt’rers 
here. 

For  they,  if  ever  I  decline  the  fight, 

Mitcall  wife  conduct,  cowiidicc  and  HIght ; 
Others  may  methods  chufe  the  moft  fecure. 

My  life  no  middle  courfes  can  endure. 

Urg’d  by  my  t)wn  and  my  gieat  father’s  name, 
1  muft  add  f.»mething  to  our  anttent  fame  ; 
Embark’d  in  Ilium  s  caul  f  ’  cannot  fly, 

Will  conquer  with  it,  or  mull  for  it  die. 

But  ftill  loonc  boding  genius  docs  portend 
To  all  my  toils  an  unfucccfsftil  end  ;  C 

For  liow  can  oian  with  heav’niy  pow’rs  con-^ 
tend  f  ^ 


rnir  an  com  par  a  w  iin  you  does  icarce  appear^ 
vVheo  I  preiage  your  cafe,  I  learn  to  tear  ; 
When  you  by  fo»nc  proud  concpi’ror  lhall  be 
led 

\  mournful  captive  to  a  mafter’s  bed  : 

Perhaps  fome  haughty  dame  your  hands  (hail 
do  m, 

fo  weave  Troy’s  dowr>f.dl  in  a  Grecian  loom  : 
Jr,  lower  yet.  you  may  be  forc'd  to  bring 
A'^ater  to  Argos  from  liipcria’s  fpring ; 

\nd,  as  you  mcafure  out  the  tedious  way, 
oome  one  lhall  pointing  to  his  neighbour,  fay, 

‘  Sec  to  what  fortune  Hctftor’s  wile  is  l)roughr, 
“  That  famous  gen’raf  th  it  ior  Ilium  fought!  * 
This  will  renew  your  forrows  without  end, 
l)cpriv’(i  in  fuch  a  day  of  fuch  a  friend. 

'hit  thi.s  is  fancy,  or  before  it  1 

i.ow  in  the  duft  will  with  my  country  lie.** 

Then  to  his  infant*  he  his  arms  addrefs’d,  ^ 
f  he  cliild  clung,  crying,  to  his  nuilc’s  breaft,  ^ 
Scar’d  at  the  burnilh’d  arms,  and  threat’ninot 
creft.  y 

This  made  rhem  fmile,  whilft  Hc£lor  did  ua. 
brace 

His  fiiini.’g  helmet,  and  difclos’d  his  face: 
'I'hen,  dancing  tliC  pleas’d  infant  in  the  air, 
Kifs’d  liim,  and  to  the  gods  conceiv’d  this 
piay’r  ; 

“  Jove,  and  yc  heav’nly  pow’rs,  whoever 
hear 

Hefti'f’s  rcqu'ft  with  a  propitious  car, 

Grant  this  my  child  in  honour  and  renown 
May  equal  me,  v  ear  and  delcrve  the  crown  ’ 
And  wr  en  from  Ibmc  great  action  he  lhall 
come. 

Laden  with  boftiie  fpoils  in  triumph  home. 

May  Trejans  lay,  ‘‘  HcOor  great  things  hath 

clone, 

“  But  is  furpafs  d  by  his  illuftrioiis  fon!’* 

This  will  reji)''cc  his  tender  mo’licr’s  heart, 

And  feni'e  of  joy  to  my  pale  ghoft  impart.” 

rhtn  in  the  mother’s  a  ms  he  puts  the  child; 
With  troubled  joy,  in  fl  »vying  tcars  lhc  fnifd  : 
Beamy  and  grief  Ihew’d  all  their  pomp  and 
pride, 

Whilft  tii'>fe  foft  paflions  did  her  looks  divide. 
J  hi'  fcc'.e  ev’n  Ikctoi’s  r  ungc  indud  down, 
Hut  foon  rccov’ring,  witli  a  lover’s  fiow  n, 

“  Madam  (la>s  lie;,  tlicfc  fancies  put  away, 
I  caniiol  before  :ny  tu'a!  d.:y : 

Hcav’n,  vviitn  wc  fin'l  take  In  our  vital  breath, 
Dccrc'wS  the  way  etr  i  mirmcot  of  our  deilh. 
W’^omea  Jhould  nil  iheir  Iiead.>  with  women’s 
cares, 

And  leave  to  men,  ur(*vK;ftionM  men’s  afTiirs. 
\  tiuncheon  fuits  not  with  a  lad\’s  hand  ; 

War  is  my  province,  that  in  chief  com*nand.’* 
'I’lic  hcautc.  us  princefs  fikinly  withdrew. 
Turns  ott,  .and  with  fad  wilhiiig  eyes  docs  her 

iOld’t  ftc]>S  pUilUw, 


<D 


Lore  only  from  thy  heart  exafti 
The  fcvcral  debts  thy  face  contra^ts^ 

And,  by  that  new  and  juftcr  way. 

Secures  thy  empire  and  his  fway  : 

Favouring  but  one,  he  might  Compel 
The  hopciefs  lover  to  rebel. 

But  Ihould  he  other  hearts  thus  (hare. 

That  in  the  whole  fo  worihlefs  arc ; 

Should  into  (everal  I'quadrons  draw 
That  ftrength,  which  kepi  entire  could  awe^ 
Men  would  his  fcattcr’d  pow’rs  deride 
And,  conqu’ring  him,  thofc  fpoils  divide. 

Qnibe  SNUFF  of  a  CANDLE;  tnadem 

Sickness. 

Fy  a  Lady, 

SEE  there  the  taper’s  dim  and  doleful  light 
In  gloomy  waves  rolls  fikntly  about. 

And  reprefents  to  my  dim  weary  fight 
My  light  of  life  almod  as  near  burnt  out. 

Ah,  health!  beft  part  and  fubftance  of  our  joy, 
(For  without  thee  *tis  nothing  but  a  (hade). 
Why  doft  thou  partially  thyfelf  employ, 

WhiKt  thy  proud  foes  as  partially  invade? 

What  we,  who  ne’er  enjoy,  fo  fondly  feek, 
Thofc  who  poBefs  thee  Bill  almoB  defpife; 
To  gain  immortal  glory,  raife  the  weak. 
Taught  by  theit  former  want  thy  worth' 
prize. 

Dear  melancholy  Mufe,  my  conflant  guide. 
Charm  this  coy  health  back  to  my  fainting 
heart, 

Or  ril  accufc  thee  of  vain  glorious  pride. 

And  fwcar  tlw*u  doB  hut  feign  the  moving 


Penfive  fo  her  apartment  (he  returns. 

And  with  prophetic  tears  approaching  evils 
mourns: 

Then  tells  all  to  her  maids ;  olBcious  they 
His  funeral  rites  to  living  He£tor  pay, 

Whilft  forth  he  rudies  thro*  the  •  Sexan  gate, 
Does  his  own  part,  and  leaves  the  reB  to  fate. 

THE  FORSAKEN  MISTRESS. 
By  Sir  George  Etuerege. 

Phyllis. 

Tell  me,  gcmlc  Strephon,  why 
You  from  my  embraces  fly  • 

Docs  my  love  thy  love  dcBroy? 

Tell  me,  I  will  yet  be  coy. 

Stay,  O  Bay  !  and  I  will  feign 
<Tho  I  break  my  heart)  difdain^ 

But  IcB  I  too  unkind  appear. 

For  cv*ry  frown  I’ll  (bed  a  tear. 

And  if  in  vain  I  court  thy  love. 

Let  mine,  at  leaB,  thy  pitv  move : 

Ah,  while  I  fcorn,  vouch fafe  to  woo; 
Methinks,  you  may  diBembIc  too. 

Strephon. 

Ah,  Phyllis,  that  you  would  contrive 
A  way  to  keep  my  love  alive! 

But  «li  vour  other  charms  miiB  fail, 

When  kindnefs  ccafes  to  prevail. 

Alas!  no  lefs  tha»»  you  i  grieve  ; 

My  dying  fl.ime  has  no  reprieve  ; 

For  I  can  never  hope  to  (ind, 

Should  all  the  nvmphs  I  court  be  kind. 

One  beauty  able  to  renew 
I'liofe  plcafurcs  1  enjoy  in  you. 

When  love  and  youth  did  b  ith  confpirc 
To  fill  our  breads  and  veins  with  fire. 

’Tis  true,  fome  o.h-r  nymph  may  gain 
That  heart  which  merits  your  difdain; 

But  fee  .nd  love  has  (Ml  allay. 

The  joys  grow  aged  and  decay : 

Then  blame  me  not  for  lofing  more 
Than  love  and  beauty  can  rcBo^e; 

And  let  this  truth  thy  comfort  prove, 

I  would,  but  can  no  longer,  love. 

THE  DIVIDED  HEART. 

By  the  Same. 

Ah,  Celia !  that  I  were  but  furt 

Thy  love,  like  mine,  could  Bill  CQdure ; 
That  time  and  abfence,  which  dclhof^ 

The  cares  of  lovers,  and  their  joy. 

Could  never  rob  me  of  that  part 
Which  you  have  giv’n  me  of  your  heart ; 
Others  unenvy’d  might  pofTcl's 
Whole  hearts,  and  boaB  that  happinedN 
*rwas  nobler  fortune  to  divide 
The  Roman  empire  in  her  pride. 

Than,  on  fome  low  and  barb’rous  throne, 
Obfcurcly  plac’d,  to  rule  alone. 


But  why  do  I  upbraid  thee,  gentle  Mufe ; 

Who  for  all  forrows  mak’B  me  fome  amends? 
Alas!  our  fickly  minds  fometimes  abufe 
Our  bcB  phy(icians,  and  our  dcarcB  friends* 


HOW  hardly  I  conceal’d  my  tears. 
How  oft  did  1  complain. 

When  many  tedious  days  my  fears 
Told  me  1  lov’d  in  vain ! 

But  now  my  joys  as  wild  are  growifj 
And  hard  to  be  conceal’d ; 

Sorrow  may  make  a  Blent  moan. 

But  joy  will  be  reveaFd. 

I  tell  it  to  the  bleating  fl  cks, 

Toev’ry  Bream  and  tiee. 

And  blefs  the  hollow  murm'ring  rocks 
For  echoing  back  to  me. 

Thus  you  may  fee  with  how  much  joy 
We  want,  wc  \vi(h,  believe; 

*Tis  hard  luch  paBicn  to  dcBroyi 
But  cafy  to  deceive. 


The  iet'^ate,  aemnled  ominm, 
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REVIEW. 

T opo^raphical^  Pi^urefquc^  Philojophicaly 
HtftoricaU  Moraly  PoUthaly  and  Li 
terary  Defer iptions  of  Switzerland. 
2  Vols*  Large  Folio*  Paris.  [A 
French  article. 3 

This  great  work,  w’hich  contains 
a  rich  and  extenlive  fund  of 
inlh'U^flion  and  entertainment, belongs 
to  a  feries  of  1200  prints,  elegantly 
engraven,  and  exhibiting  views  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  which  were 
publillied  fucceflively  in  numbers  at 
Paris  in  1777,  and  the  years  follow- 
inff.  The  two  volumes  before  us  re- 
late  to  Switzerland  alone#  They 
contain  an  ample  and  circuinftantial 
account  of  the  phy Ileal  and  mortil 
ftate  of  that  interefting  country,  the 
principal  lines  of  its  hillory,  a  de- 
fcriptioii  of  the  government,  manners, 
arts,  and  cuftoms  of  its  rcrpsdtive 
cantons,  the  characters  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  men  whole  names  iliine  in  its 
annals,  and  views  of  the  ftupendous 
afpefts  of  Nature,  and  its  rich  pro¬ 
ductions,  in  that  fmgular  region. 

At  the  head  of  the  firft  volume  we 
find  “  A  Difeourfe  concerning  the 
Natural  Hillory  of  Switzerland,*' 
which  is  principally  defigned  to  point 
out  the  nature  of  the  different  fub- 
fiances  which  compofe  thofe  enor¬ 
mous  mountains  that  are  accumulated 
one  upon  another ;  and,  rifing  gra¬ 
dually,  have  their  fummiu  fupported 
by  ftupendous  maffes  of  rocks,  cover¬ 
ed  with  eternal  fnow  and  ice.  The 
borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the 
falt-pits  of  Bevieux,  the  calcades  and 
torrents  of  Pilfe  Vache  and  Trient, 
the  round  flints  (galets)  that  are  rol¬ 
led  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  cover  confiderable  fpaces  at  the 
foot  of  the  Glacieres,  and  the  famous 
mountain  of  St  Bernard,  its  environs, 
and  its  holpital  (or  rather  hofpitable 
manfion),  are  the  Hr  ft  objcCls  we  meet 
with  here.  The  account  of  this  fa¬ 


mous  hofpital,  its  fitnatiofs  and  the 
difinterefted  benevolence  of  the  hu¬ 
mane  Monks,  w^hofe  lives  pafs  in  aCls 
of  compaftlon  to  the  miferable,  is  in* 
terefting  and  affcCling. 

This  is  followed  by  a  defeription  of 
the  Vallais,  and  the  courie  of  the 
Rhone,  which  exliibits  inftruclive  and 
entertaining  details  of  natural  hifto- 
ry,  plealing  reprefentations  of  the  ha¬ 
bitations,  manners,  occupations,  con¬ 
tentment,  and  trantiuiliity  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  mountains,  and  an 
ample  account  of  thofe  ftupendous 
malfes  of  ice  and  inow  (called  gla¬ 
ciers’*  and  “  glacicres**),  which,  tho^ 
to  the  ignorant  fpeClator  they  bear  no 
marks  of  utility,  have,  neverthelcfs,  a 
manifeft  inftucnce  on  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  globe,  and  thus  evince 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Nature.  Thcfe  aftonilhing 
malfes  of  ice,  wiiofe  origin  and  for¬ 
mation  are  amply  and  circumilantial- 
ly  deferibed  in  this  work,  are  iinmenfe 
magnzines  ol'  pure  and  Iblid  water, 
which  Nature  keeps  in  rei^rve  to  re- 
pleuilh  feveril  (U  the  gr*  at  rivers  of 
Europe,  and  dliuibiites  proporiion- 
ably  to  their  refpedive  wants.  The 
melting  allb  of  thefe  m.iilhs  of  ice 
maintains,  in  fummer,  that  frellinefs 
and  moiihire  in  the  aimofphcre,  fo 
neceflary  to  the  vigour  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  thofe  excellent  paftures,  which, 
conftitute  the  peactlul  opulence  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  curious  to  fee  the  beautiful  and  nu¬ 
merous  flocks  afeending  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  proportion  as  the  fnow  difap- 
pcars,  following  the  produdions  of 
the  fpring  which  iiicreafe,  and  as  it 
w’ere  rife  anew  to  life,  before  them 
from  day  to  day,  until  the  point  of 
time  when  the  fnows  of  autumn 
oblige  them  to  retire,  and  to  livct 
during  v/inter,  on  the  forage  that  has 
been  gathered  in  the  lower  valiies, 
where  the  fame  coolnefs  and  the  fame 
waters  have  procured  them  three  or 
i  four  crops  of  provifions.  It  is  alfo 
[  from  thefe  icy  mounuins  that  Swit- 
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zerland  derives  thefe  mineral  waters,  I  courfe,  our  author  brings  us  to  the 
its  hot  fprings,  its  cryftal  mines,  and  \  famous  mountain  of  St  Gothard,  of 
its  cold  baths,  which  are  ufeJ  with  which  he  difplays  all  the  wonders, 
ftich  fuccefs  in  many  diforders.  deferibing  ‘  its  natural  curioiities,  its 

One  of  the  firft  phenomena  that  temperature,  its  cryllal  mines,  the 
furprifes  the  traveller  on  his  arrival  mountains  that  fuiTf)und  it,  and  the 
at  the  Glacidres  in  fummer,  is  to  fee  rivers  that  have  their  fdurces  in  its 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  on  the  neighbourhood  From  thence  he 
borders  of  the  valley,  which  it  has  conduds  us  by  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
filled  with  enormous  maffes  of  ice,  Waldllcett  or  Foreft  Cantons,  wiitre 
green  paftures,  trees,  and  a  fruitful  the  chapel  of  Tell,  the  heroic  toun- 
foil  much  higher  than  the  ice.  This  i  der  of  Helvetic  liberty,  is  Ifiil  beheld 
ihews  that  the  prodigious  maiTes  of  with  veneration,  and  where  the  hi,u- 
ice'in  queftion  mu  If  have  been  form-  m.n  Ihcw,  with  patriotic  pridu,  tne 
cd  in  a  higher  region,  and  have  de-  place  where  the  four  illu  triou>>  friends 
feended  from  thence  into  the  vallies  }  confirmed  by  oath  the  firit  coiuede- 
which  they  have  filled,  and  convert  ration  on  which  the  free  coiiftltution 
ed  into  mountains  of  foiid  water,  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons  was  foun  'ed. 
How  this  defeent  has  happened,  it  is  ,  In  the  middle  of  this  lake  v  e  rind 
eafy  to  conceive :  in  fpring  and  au-  Gerfaw,  the  fmallefl  republic  in  Fn- 
tumn,  when  it  rains  at  the  foot  of  a  rope,  wdiofe  territory  is  but  iwo 
mountain,  it  fnows  at  its  fiimmit,  or  leagues  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth; 
at  its  heights.  Tne  fnow  melts  in  and  all  whote  male  inhabitants  who 
fummer  towards  noon,  but  freezes  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  are 
again  at  night : .  thus  the  water  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  general  af- 
changed  from  fnow  into  ice ;  this  is,  fembly,  confifting  of  about  300  per- 
at  lead,  the  cafe  with  the  furface,  fons.  Our  traveller  and  his  compa- 
which  has  been  melted.  Thefe  col-  nions  went  to  vifit  this  little  town, 
leftions  of  fnow  and  ice,  accumulated  and,  going  into  a  public  houfe,  found 
on  the  deeps  and  precipices  of  the  an  advertifement  expofed  to  view,  in 
mountains,  are  drawn  downwards  by  which  there  was  a  prohibition  to 
their  weight,  and  defeend  into  the  '  drink  or  play  at  any  kind  of  gamt?, 
vallies  and  low  grounds,  which  they  with  two  perfons  of  the  place,  whole 
raife  almod  to  a  level  with  the  moun-  names  were  mentioned,  and  the  rea- 
tains,  forming  layers,  or  cruds  of  fon  of  this  prohibition  was,  that  one 
fnow  and  ice,  which  extend  to  a  great  of  thefe  perfons  was  fometiraes  drunk, 
didance.  The  Glaciere  which  fepa-  and  the  other  qnarrelfome.  Happy, 
rates  the  Canton  of  Bern  from  the  fay  we,  thofe  little  towns  and  dates, 
Vallais,  is  thirty  (French)  leagues  in  {  where  the  morals  of  each  cit.z  *n  e 
length.  When  thefe  enormous  maffes  under  the  eye  of  the  public  ;  happ^-*, 
of  fnow  have  filled  up  the  vallies,  and  at  lead,  in  comparifon  wlih  tlioie 
by  alternate  freezing  and  thaws  have  enormous  cities,  wdiere  each  iruiiv’- 
beenxonverted  into  ice,  the  new^  par-  dual  cannot  be  an  ohjci^t  of  attention 
cels  that  come  down  fuccedively,  llide  to  the  community,  and  whe»'vr  vice, 
over  the  preceding  maffes,  and  de-  of  confequence,  may  not  only  have 
feend  like  torrents  on  the  cultivated  innumerahle  afylums,  but  may  even 
lands.  Thefe  latter  overdowings  (if  riot  rn  obfeurity  at  noon-day! 
we  may  ufethat  term)  form  what  the  The  environs  of  Lucerne,  Soleure, 
natural  hidorians  of  Switzerland  call  and  Berne,  the  valley  of  Lauterbrun, 
the  Glaciers,  which- they  diftinguifli  and' the  famous  cafeade  of  Staubach, 
from  the  Glacicres.  the  Glaciers  of  GrindelwalJ  and  Ro- 

•  la  the  remaining  part  of  this  dif  feniavi,  the  route  of  Engellerg,  by 
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tlic  Cantons  of  Underwald  and 
Schweitz,  to  Einfidlen,  or  our 
Lady  of  the  Hermites,”  as  alfo  the 
route  of  Claris  by  the  country  of  the 
Grlfons,  to  the  fources  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  pallage  from  thence  through 
Truns,  Ilantz,  Richenau,  Coire,  Tro- 
gen,  St  Gall,  Zurich,  Scalfhaufen, 
Waldlhut,  Lauffenhurg,  and  Rhins- 
feldt,  to  Bafil ;  furnilh  rich  materials 
for  the  natural  hiftorian,  andfublime 
landfcapes  for  the  poetical  painter ; 
and  neither  of  thefe  kinds  are  neglec¬ 
ted  in  this  difcourfe. 

Among  the  multitude  of  fingular 
and  ftriking  objects  that  prefented 
themfelves  to  M.  Laborde  in  this  phi- 
lofophical  excurfion,  we  cannot  help 
mentioning  the  Martis-Loch,  or  hole 
of  St  Martin,  bored  through  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain  of  Falzaber, 
by  which  the  fun  in  the  months  of 
March  and  September  enlightens  the 
ftecple  of  the  village  of  Elm,  in  the 
Canton  of  Claris.  This  natural  me¬ 
ridian  is  remarkable.  The  hole  in 
the  mountain  is  round,  and,  when 
feen  from  the  village,  appears  to  be 
about  three  feet  in  diameter.  On  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  March,  and  the 
14th,  15th,  and  1 6th  of  September 
(old  (file),  the  fun  palTes  behind  the 
hole ;  its  whole  difk  is  feen  the  4th 
and  the  5th,  and  then  it  calls  its  light 
on  the  fleeple  of  Elm.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  maintain  that  the  hole  is  very 
large,  and  that  its  real  diameter  is 
about  25  feet.  It  is  eafy  to  judge  of 
the  height  of  this  mounlaln,  liiice  the 
village  of  Elm,  which  it  covers,  is 
deprived  entirely  of  the  light  of  the 
fun  during  fix  weeks  of  the  winter 
feafon.  How  ftrange  fuch  a  country 
in  the  center  of  Europe  1 

The  defeription  of  Switzerland  that 
follows  this  difcourfe,  is  a  very  learn¬ 
ed  and  extenfive  work,  comprehend¬ 
ing  amply  what  the  title  -announces, 
and  drawn  from  all  the  bell  fources 
of  information,  antient  an  dniodern, 
which  are  mentioned  in  notes,  full, 
perhaps  too  lull,  of  erudition.  It 
Xoi.LUL 


confifts  of  forty-five  articles.  In  the 
firft  fix,  we  have  an  account  of  ihe 
fituarion  of  the  country,  the  origin  of 
its  names,  its  elevation  above  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  its  Alps, 
mountains,  and  perpetual  Glacierts. 
In  the  defeription  of  thefe  latter  (the 
icy-mountains)  our  author  has  fol¬ 
lowed  Gruner.  The  fources  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  other  great 
rivers,  which  are  replenilhed  by  the 
Glacicres  or  icy-mountains,  and  di- 
redl  thfcir  courfes  through  the  Helve¬ 
tic  territories,  form  the  fabjeet  of  the 
two  following  articles.  In  the  eighth 
and  ninth,  the  live  great  lakes  of 
Switzer  bind,  and  nine  others  of  a  I'e- 
cond  rate,  are  particularly  deferibed. 
In  the  fourteen  fiicceeding  articles, 
the  author  treats  of  the  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  fait- pits,  mines,  caverns,  and 
water-falls  of  this  fmgular  ea)untry, 
of  the  diverlity  of  its  climate  in  the 
northern  and  louthern  parts,  of  its 
earthquakes,  and  other  phenomena, 
of  the  nature  of  its  foil,  ot  its  rural 
i mpro vewients, g rain,  v i iiey a rd s ,  1 1  in t- 
trecs,  plants,  vulnerary  herbs,  pif- 
tures,  iluds,  forclls,  woods,  qnari  i’ s, 
marl-pits,  animais,  filh,  reptiics,  in- 
fe<^ls,  and  petrifactions.  Tne  fevea 
fdlowing  articles  give  a  curious  ac^ 
count  of  the  population  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  of  the  languages  fpoken  in  that 
country,  of  the  refpt6tivc  limits  of  the 
reformed  and  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gions,  and  a  very  candid  and  iiite- 
refting  portrait  ci  the  Pn^refiaut  and 
Popifii  clergy.  We  find  here  aifo 
ample  details,  relative  to  the  biihop- 
rics,  abbeys,  convents,  and  cominau- 
deries  of  the  Romilh  c  ’iitiuis,  and  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  crnllitution  of  the 
Pretefiant  dates.  The  divinon  of  the 
Helvetic  body  into  cuiitons,  co-ailies, 
and  allies  ;  the  ai ilirooratical,  demo- 
cratical,ariilo-democr*iiicai  dates, and 
thofe  which  have  a  form  of  goverii- 
ment  approaching  to  monarchy,  arc 
circumllautially  and  accuraitly  Jc- 
feribed  in  the  tivc  tbliowiiu];  articles. 
The  thirty  fixtn  and  the  ux  uiccoei- 
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of  moft  extraordinary  genius,  and 
wa§  propofed  to  ihe  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  regent,  for  the  purpol'e  of  dif, 
charging  the  national  debt ;  but  the 
ruinous  coufequences  of  the  plan  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  credibility,  and  in  compa- 
rifon  of  which,  that  great  bubble,  the 
London  S»>uth  Sea  fch.nnie,  may  be 
deemed  trifling. — But  our  readers 
lhall  judge  from  the  relation  ittelf 


ing  articles  treat  of  the  political  fyf- 
tem  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  of 
its  general  and  particular  diets  or  af- 
fe  nblies,  of  the  different  ranks  and 
privileges  of  the  fubje(5ls  in  each  can¬ 
ton  and  flare,  of  the  coin,  revenues, 
militia,  arfenals,  public  roads,  &c 
an4  the  three  articles  tha"  conclude 
this  great  work,  exhibit  a  view  of  the 
general  connedlion  of  Svvitzerla  d 
vuth  the  empire,  France,  and  the 
Houfe  of  Auftria>  and  it^  particular 
connedions  with  the  See  of  R  >me, 
Spain,  England,  Naples,  Savoy, 
Pruflia,  Venice,  and  Holland,  as  alio 
of  the  employment  of  its  troops  in 
foreign  fervice. 

A  colledion  of  records,  ads,  and 
biftorical  differtations,  is  fubjnined  to 
this  work,  as  proofs  and  iflullrations 
of  its  contends,  which  form  a  rich 
and  diverfified  lund  of  naturaf  hifto- 
rical,  political,  and  literary  fcience. 
The  two  volumes,  which  are  of  the 
largell  folio  fize,  contain  above  400 
pages,  and  we  fuppofe,  though  withr 
out  any  authority,  that  it  will  be  foL 
lowed  with  fimilar  defcriprions  of  the 
ftates  of  Italy,  correfponding  with 
the  prints  and  views  of  that  country 
that  are  giyen  in  the  cplledion  above- 
mentioned.  M. 


J04N  L  \W  was  a  Scotfman, 
the  fon  of  a  goldfmith  of  b  dinburgh. 
Never  did  man  poflefs,  in  io  pcrfed  a 
degree^  the  po  ^er  of  calculating  and 
combining ;  and  he  cultivated  thefe 
talents,  by  following  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
every  thing  thg,t  related  to  banks,  lot¬ 
teries,  and  to  the  trading  companies 
of  London  ;  he  ftudied  tue  means  of 
fupporting  them,  of  animating  the 
hopes  and  confidence  of  the  public, 
by  k'  eping  up  their  expe<5lations,  or 
by  increafing  their  zeal.  He  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  inmpfl  fecrets  of  thefe 
matters ;  and  increafed  his  flock  of 
knowledge  flill  more,  from  the  new 
Company  eflablilhed  by  Harley  Earl 
of  Oxford,  for  paying  off  the  natio¬ 
nal  debt.  Having  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  the  employment  of  fecretary  to 
fome  agent  of  the  refident^s  in  Hol¬ 
land,  he  made  himfelf  acquainted  upon 
the  fpot  with  the  famous  bank  of 
Amfterdam  ;  vuth  its  capital,  its  pro¬ 
duce,  its  relources  ;  with  the  demands 
individuals  had  upon  it ;  with  its  va¬ 
riations,  its  intereft  ;  with  the  mode 
of  lowering  or  raifing  its  flock,  in 
order  to  withdraw  the  capital,  that 
it  might  be  diftributed  and  circulated  ; 
.with  order  that  bank  obferved  in 
its  accounts  and  in  its  offices  ;  and 
eyeii  with  its  expenditures  and  its 
form  of  adminiftration.  By  dint  of 
refleding  upon  the  information  he 
had  acqtwred,  and  of  combining  fo 
many  different  ideas,  he  formed  a  fyi- 
tem  which  was  admirable  for  its  or¬ 
der,  and  the  concatenation  of  the  va¬ 
rious  operations  which  conilituted  lit 
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have  already  given  a  little 
VV  fk'^tch  of  the  nature  of  this 
work,  which  poniains  much  curious 
information.  We  ffi  .ll  now  proceed 
in  our  review,  and  feledt  a  few  of  the 
inoft  remarkable  ppLifages  of  the  Hif 
lory,  for  the  eniei  tainment  of  i>ur 
readers.  In  the  fjrfl  volume  we  find 
an  ccount  of  that  remarkable  baiijc 
fy  rtem,  in  17*9,  which  forms  ^  fingnlar 
lepocha  in  the  annals  of  the  French 
monarchy,  as  it  reduced  the  nation 
to  a  flate  of  abfclute  ba  kruptcy. — 
This  was  the  fcheiue  of  a  Scotfman 
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\  a  fyftem  founded  at  lead  as  much 
the  knowledge  of  tne  human 
heart,  as  upon  the  fcience  of  num¬ 
bers  ;  but  from  which  good  faith, 
equity,  and  humanity  were  totally 
banilhed,  to  make  way  for  perfidy, 
injuitice,  violence,  and  cruelty.  And 
indeed  the  author  of  it  was  himlelf 
an  unprincipled  wretch,  bound  by  no 
ties  of  morality  or  religion.  Having 
ilain  or  murdered  a  man,  he  \vas 
obliged  to  fiy  from  Great  Britain  ; 
he  brought  away  w’itn  him  another 
*  'man’s  w  fe,  with  whom  he  lived 
many  jears  as  if  fhe  had  been  his 
owm.  His  avidity  was  infatiabie, 
and  it  was  to  gratify  tnis  paflion, 
that  all  his  extenfive  combinations 
were  made  to  concur.  In  that  inex- 
haufted  date  to  which  the  w^ar  had 
reduced  all  the  European  powers,  he 
forefaw  that  they  would  necellarily 
endeavour  to  re-eftablilh  their  finan¬ 
ces,  and  he  conceived  greater  hopes 
of  fucceeding  than  ever,  by  the  al¬ 
lurement  of  his  fyftem,  which  was 
calculated  to  feduce  any  power  that 
would  not  fcruple  to  prefer  the  fpee- 
died  method  of  exonerating  itfelf,  to 
that  which  was  moft  honeft.  The 
objedl  of  his  plan,  therefore,  was  nei¬ 
ther  trade  nor  the  facility  of  levying 
taxes  without  diminiihing  them,  nor 
the  retrenchment  of  expences,  nor 
the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  nor  the 
confumption  of  provifions,  nor  even 
the  circulation  of  the  fpecie.  He  had 
built  up  his  fyftem  with  a  view  that  a 
-  Sovereign  fhould  pay  his  debts,  not 
only  without  encroaching  upon  his 
profufion  or  his  luxury,  but  allb  by 
at.radliiig  to  himfelf  all  the  gold  and 
filver  of  his  fubjeifls  ;  and  fuch  was 
to  be  the  illufion,  tlrat  the  fuhje^fts 
fliould  give  it  up  voluntarily ;  nay 
more,  Ihould  be  eager  to  bring  it  in, 
Ihould  infill  upon  its  being  received, 
Ihould  confider  it  as  a  favour  to  be 
preferred ;  and  that  w  hen  they  were 
roufed  from  this  dream,  if  they  lliould 
find  themfelves  bereft  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  they  fnould  not  be  able  to  Jay 


the  blame  on  any  thing  but  their  own 
avidity.  A  prujedt  ol  a  moft  alarm* 
ing  nature  to  the  human  mind,  and 
which  every  other  man,  except  tiiis 
daring  genius,  would  have  reje«^ted  as 
a  chimera,  it  it  had  luggeitea  itlclt  lq 
him  ! 

This  fyftem  confifted  of  a  bank^ 
the  real  capital  of  whicn  was  to  be 
the  revenues  of  the  ftate,  and  the  ac¬ 
cruing  capital,  fome  unknown  kind 
of  commerce.  Tnis  benefit  being 
calculated  to  keep  pace  with  the  ima¬ 
gination  in  ‘ts  increafe,  w^as  to  be  a 
w^onderful  fpur  to  thofe  gaineftcrs 
who  w'ilhed  to  partake  of  it,  by  means 
of  lhares  which  were  to  be  made  out 
fucceflively,  in  proportion  to  the  ea* 
gernefs  of  the  parties. 

“  I'hefe  lhares,  in  fa<ft,  which  w  ere 
at  firft  few  in  number,  could  not  fail 
of  riling  to  an  enormous  price,  on 
account  of  their  Icarcity,  and  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  circuiaiion;  this  would 
not  only  facilitate,  but  even  ncccftl- 
tate  the  making  of  other  lhares,  and 
at  an  advanced  premium. 

“  This  new  paper,  bringing  the  old 
into  dilcredit,  would  Mirnilh  an  excel¬ 
lent  mode  of  diftributing  it  ;  becaiife 
the  old  paper  would  be  r  celvtd  at 
par,  but  always  with  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  money, 

“  in  order  to  engage  perfons  to 
get  rid  of  this  old  paper,  the  value  of 
it  was  to  be  made  uncertain  bv  tre- 
quent  fludluations  ;  thus  the  polfelfors 
of  it  would  be  apprehenlive  that  it 
might  become  of  no  value  in  their 
hands  :  w  hen  it  Ihould  be  failed,  one 
would  readily  convert  it  into  lhares, 
to  lecure  the  advantage  ;  and  wiien 
it  Ihould  be  lowered,  one  W’ould  tear 
that  it  Ihould  become  lower  ftill. 

“  The  hank,  on  the  conifary,  w^ere 
to  make  all  ttieir  payments  in  bills, 
whofe  value  being  invariable,  would 
keep  up  the  confidence  in  them,  and 
woul  .  render  them  mere  negotiable, 
and  preferable  to  fpecie 

“  The  diferedit  brought  upon  mo¬ 
ney  w^ould  lower  the  intereit  of  ij, 
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Ind  the  Prince  was  to  avail  himfelf 
oF  this  reduction  to  make  his  loans, 
and  thus  difcharge  part  of  his  debts, 
without  any  difburfcment  ;  for  the 
individuals,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  it,  would  bring  it  back  to  him, 

“  If  the  individuals  wilhed  to  lay 
out  their  money  in  more  folid  aCi^iii- 
fitions,  lands,  provifions,  and  mer¬ 
chandize  would  increafe,  and  confe- 
quently  fo  would  the  receipt  of  the 
taxes  and  the  cuftoms. 

This  phaniom  of  fortune  daz¬ 
zling  the  eyes  of  every  one,  the  feve- 
ral  clalfes  of  citizens,  in  their  eager- 
nefs  for  partaking  of  it,  would  intereft 
themfelves  in  the  keeping  up  of  the 
bank'fo  much  the  more  ;  as  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  either  more  fortu¬ 
nate  or  more  dexterous,  neceffarily 
making  enormous  profits,  would  ex- 
cfite  the  general  cupidity,  nearly  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  highell  prize 
in  a  lottery  keeps  up  the  hopes  of 
the  adventurers,  of  w’horn  the  greater 
part  mull  neverthelefs  be  Infers. — 
Now,  what  fort  of  competition  would 
I  there  not  be  in  this  inllance,  where 
every  one  would  be  certain  of  win¬ 
ning,  by  increafmg  the  dividends  a 
propos  ? 

Let  this  illufion  be  kept  up  only 
for  a  few  years,  and  the  Sovereign 
will  have  paid  off  all  his  debts,  and 
w’ill  have  drawn  into  his  coffers  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fpecie  of  his  own, 

•  and  even  of  ocher  kingdoms. 

Such  were  the  axioms  and  the 
corollaries  of  Law’s  fyllem :  an  in¬ 
fernal  theory,  deduced  certainly  from 
fa(5ls,  and  which  he  had  never  ventu¬ 
red  to  confider  coolly  in  all  its  hor¬ 
ror:  let  us  fay  more,  a  theory  that 
was  not  even'  to  be  conceived ;  but 
the  regent  and  he,  hurried  away,  in 
fpite  of  themfelves,  by  the  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  of  this  political  machine,  w’ere 
obliged  to  yield  to  its  impulfe,  till  it 
broke  to  pieces  by  its  own  efforts. 

**  However  this  may  be,  the  au- 
tlidr  of  this  plan,  whether  more  or 
iefs  digefted  with  refpe<fl  to  its  confe- 


quences,  perceiving  that  it  could  not ; 
be  carried  into  execution  in  any  flate, 
except  where  the  Sovereign  enjoyed 
abfolutc  authority,  confidered  France 
as  the  kingdom  mofl  fit  for  his  de- 
fign.  Befides,  he  knew  the  people  ; 
that  they  were  fond  of  novelty,  that 
they  adopted  it  without  confideration, 
and  gave  themfelves  up  to  it  with 
a  kind  of  frenzy.  It  has  been  affer- 
ted,  that  he  firil  propofed  his  fyflem  to 
Louis  XIV.  who,  notwithftanding  his 
being  in  vrant  of  fuch  a  fcheme,  upon 
the  bare  cxpofition  of  it,  rejeded  it' 
with  a  kind  of  abhorrence.  The  au¬ 
thor  was  not  difconcerted,  but  pro¬ 
duced  it  again  to  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans.  That  Prince,  more  determi¬ 
ned,  more  enterprizing,  and  certain¬ 
ly  iefs  fcrupulous,  confidered  it  as 
very  ufeful  to  his  views;  he  was 
moreover  preffed  by  circumftances  ; 
he  wilhed  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  Ihort 
time  he  had  to  govern,  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  (late,  which  required  a 
neceifary  crifis.  He  therefore  adop¬ 
ted  this  fyftrm  ;  he  would  not  allow 
himfelf  to  think  of  the  violent  con- 
vulfion  in  which  he  was  going  to 
throw  the  ftate,  and  flattered  himfelf, 
that  his  genius  would  be  able  to  put 
a  flop  to  its  effcdls,  whenever  they 
fhould  become  too  fatal.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  as  he  was  not  the  abfolute  maf- 
ter,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  adt 
with  a  great  deal  of  caution,  he  adop¬ 
ted  it  only  flowly,  and  by  degrees. 

**  At  firft  he  contented  himfelf 
with,  permitting  Law  to  eftablifh  a 
bank,  in  order  to  accuflom  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  degrees  to  fuch  a  title,  and  to 
fuch  an  eilablifhment.  It  was  pre- 
fented  under  an  appearance  of  public 
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decree  of  council  was  iffued,  which 
ordered  all  thofe  who  had  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  royal  treafure,  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  even  to  difcharge  the  bills 
without  difcouut.  By  this  decree, 
full  of  artifice,  under  the  appearance 
of  fimplicity,  the  bank  was  made  the 
repofitory.  of  all  the  revenues  of  the 
King*  This  was  the  firil  Her*  to- 
wards  that  ideal  fortune  it  was  to 
make  :  it  immediately  fixed  the  inte- 
rcft  at  feven  and  an  half  per  cent. 

‘‘  Some  time  after,  a  trading  com¬ 
pany  was  created,  under  the  title  of 
the  JVeJiern  or  Company,  Its 

obje<5t  was  the  planting  and  culture 
of  the  French  colonies  of  North  Ame-  I 
rica.  The  King  gave  to  this  compa-  , 
ny  all  the  lands  of  Louifiana,  and  | 
permitted  French,  as  well  as  foreign-  j 
ers,  to  be  concerned  in  it,  by  taking  | 
fhares  of  it,  part  of  the  value  of  ! 
which  might  be  furnilf  cd  in  bills  of  | 
ftate,  which  loft  from  fifty  to  lixty  per  j 
cent,  upon  the  fpot.  How  was  it  i 
pofilble  to  refift  fuch  a  bait,  more  ' 
efpecially  as  the  country  was  repre-  ] 
fenced  as  a  Peru,  more  fertile  in  gold  I 
than  that  of  the  Spaniards !  Even  the 
parliament  was  taken  in,  and  made 
no  fcruple  of  regiftering.  They  yet 
faw  nothing  in  tliis,  but  what  might 
be  ufeful  to  the  ftate. 

In  1718,  the  bank  made  further 
advances.  It  was  announced  under 
the  title  of  Bank  Royals  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  Majefty,  which  fignified, 
that  the  King  had  reimburfed  in  mo¬ 
ney  the  capitals  of  thofe  perfons  who 
had  (hares  in  the  bank,  which  they 
had  only  paid  in  bills  of  ftate,  and 
that  thefe  capitals  had  been  converted 
into  iliares  of  the  Weftern  Company  ; 
and  in  a  word,  that  the  King  was  i)e- 
come  foie  proprietor  of  all  the  Ihares 
of  the  bank.  Mr  Law  was  appoint¬ 
ed  diredor  of  it,  under  the  authority 
of  his  Majefty,  and  the  orders  of  the 
regent. 

Three  things  were  the  refult  of 
this  declaration :  one,  that  the  Mo¬ 
narch,  being  thus  transformed  into 


an  univerfal  banker  of  his  kingdom, 
the  whole  French  nation,  the  firft 
lords  and  princes,  w’ho  are  ever  the 
apes  ct  their  mailer,  w’ere  not  alKam- 
ed  to  exercife  the  fame  trade,  fo  tiiaC 
they  all  became  financiers,  brokers, 
and  ufurers.  The  feebnd  refult  was, 
that  the  public,  alloniihed  that  the 
King  ihoiild  buy  up  thefe  Ihares  of  the 
bank  at  500  livres  (upwards  of  twen¬ 
ty  pounds)  in  Ipecie,  when  they  had 
originally  coft  no  more  than  5C0 
livres  in  bills  of  the  ftate — that  is  to 
fay,  reckoning  the  diferedit  of  thefe 
bills,  about  170  livres  (about  feven 
pounds),  in  real  value — conceived  a 
very  high  opinion  of  them,  and  con¬ 
tended  zealoufly  to  obtain  them.  The 
lall  refult  was,  that  the  Ihares  of  tho 
Weftern  Company,  being  preferred 
by  the  clerks  of  the  bank  to  the  re- 
imbuffeinent  of  them  in  fpecic,  were 
reckoned  an  excellent  accpilliiion,  fo 
that  the  rife  of  them  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  Ihares  of  the  ban!:. 

“  The  parliament,  fiiicc  the  laft 
bed  ol  juftice,  had  opened  their  eyes, 
and  intcrf;.rcd  no  more  in  matters  of 
finance.  At  another  time,  the  want 
of  the  legal  im'm  of  revdftering  in 
this  court  would  iiave  aiarmed  the  ^ 
Parifians ;  bur  i'ncli  was  now  the  de¬ 
lirium,  tJiat  they  law  nothing  but  the 
phantom  of  fortune,  whicii  deluded 
them,  and  wliich  was  realized  to  their 
eyes.  U’his  enthuhann  foon  reached 
the  provinces,  and  to  gratify  the  ea- 
gernefs  of  the  people,  private  offices 
of  the  bank  were  eliahliliied  by  a  de¬ 
cree  of  council  in  the  cities  of  Lyons, 
la  Kochelle,  Tours,  Orleans,  and 
Amiens.  The  Miniftry  did  not  dare 
to  eftablifti  any  ia  the  cities  that  had 
parliaments,  heca>;.fe  they  foref.iw 
!  that  thofe  companies  would  oppole 
them.  Other  cities  were  fufpCifted  of 
oppofition,  and  as  thofe  cities  did  nor 
feem  to  care  about  the  matter,  th^ 
Miniftry  were  fearful  of  diftatisfying 
them,  and  of  occafioning  on  their 
part,  an  expoftulation  which  migl^t 
difiipate  the  general  tUniiou.  Liile, 
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ney  ihould  remain  on  your  handg^ 

‘  it  Ihaii  all  be  taken  Irom  you/’ _ - 

Some  iiKlividuais  then  i'et  up  tiiis 
trade ;  they  were  I'ubititutes  to  the- 
bank,  and  as  every  body  would  abio- 
lutel)  have  bills^  atid  that  there  was 
an  apprehcnlion  of  their  failing,  they 
l-icfeircd,  for  expedition  iak<.,  lofiag 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  their  mo¬ 
ney.  In  a  word,  the  fame  method 
was  pradifed  with  regard  to  money, 
as  with  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  it  was 
diicounted  ** 

(T.  be  continued, ) 

The  Phact:cal  Bee-Master  :  in 
•which  is  floe^wn  ho^w  to  manage  Bees^ 
either  in  dtraw  Hives  ^  or  in  HoxeSf 
•ivithout  dejhoying  the?n^  Cc  inter jper* 
fed  •with  occajionai  Strictures  on  Mr 
Thomas  Wild  man’/  Treatije  on 
BeeSy  fwifh  fevtral  ne^  Difeoveries 
and  Inipt  ovementsy  the  Refult  of  long 
Experience^  and  deduced  from  aiiual 
Experiments,  By  John  Keyes,  Bee* 
Majler^  at  Chellumt,  Herts, 

4/.  fe^wed,  Johnlbn,  London* 


money.  1  ne  eviuenc  aeugn  or  cnis 
arrangement  was  to  render  the  bank 
bills  more  nectliary,  and  thus  to  en¬ 
force  the  circulation  and  multiplica 
lion  of  them. 

“  In  eflfc^l,  an  order  was  foon  if- 
fued  to  make  out  one  huiitlred  mil¬ 
lion  of  bank  bills,  ■  Thcfe,”  fai. 
the  decree  of  council,  “  cannot  be 

•  fubjc<51  to  any  diminution,  as  the 
«  fpecie  is;  inalmuch  as  the  circula 
^  tion  of  the  bank  bills  is  more  ufe- 

*  ful  to  the  fubjeifts  of  his  Majclly, 

*  than  that  of  the  fpecie  of  gold^nd 

<  iilver,  and  that  they  delei  ve  a  par- 

<  ticiilar  prort^lion,  in  prtf.reiice  to 

<  the  coin  made  of  materials  brought 

•  from  foreign  countrie  .” 

A  few  months  after,  there  ap¬ 
peared  prohibiiions  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  above  ten  iivr  .s  (betw'ecn  eight 
and  nine  (hihings,)  in  Iilver,  and  uc 
livres  (twelve  pounds  ten  ihiilings, ) 
in  gold.  Thus  gold  and  filver  being 
dcbaled  by  thefe  fucceflive'and  decla¬ 
red  ciiminutioiis,  wrere  in  fome  ibrr 
proferibed  and  thrown  out  of  conn 
iherce  by  this  decree.  People  wen 
therefore  obliged  to  carry  their  fpeciv 
to  the  bank,  and  to  exchange  it  for 
paper.  They  ran  there  in  crouds, 
conjuring  and  imploring  the  clerks 
to  receive  their-  fpecie,  and  thinking 
themfelves  happy  when  they  fuc 
cteded.  Upon  which,  a  merry  fel- 
low*^  wittily  called  out  to  thofe  win' 
were  the  molt  forward,  “  Don’t  bi 
^  afraid,  Gcntleoien,  that  your  mo 


^l^HE  government  and  oeconomy 
X  of  bees  is  truly  wonderful !  the 
curious  enquirer  is  continually  fur- 
nilhcd  with  enteriainment  and  fur- 
prife  while  he  makes  his  obfervations: 
diefe  induftrious  and  ufeful  inlecfs 
merit  our  caie,  and  we  believe  it 
will  prove  worth  while  for  thofe  who 
keep  them  to  perufe  the  book  before 
us ;  which  appears,  though  rnodcftly 
’  ritten,  to  be  the  product  of  long  and 
exact  attention,  it  directs,  i.  How 
V)  managt  bees  in  draw-hives,  with 
vc-iu  conJirtUJed  tops,  at  a  fniall  ex- 
p  nee,  as  profitably  and  eafily  as  with 
boxes,  2.  In  boxes  of  an  improved 
and  cheap  condruidion,  with  lb  lirtle 
iidurbance  to  the  bees,  that  all  the 
necelTary  operations  may  be  perform¬ 
ed  without  any  danger.  3.  To  catch 
and  fecure  the  queen,  or  to  fix  her, 
and  a  fwarm,  to  any  place  you  pleafe. 

To  caiife  bees  to  quit  a  hive,  and 
to  be  fo' tradable  hs  to  fuffer  th^* 


Selves  to, be  handled  widiou^  dinging. 
g.  Several  methods  of  IV  a’  lnhig  be 
arfificiall .  6.  To  caul e  a  fwarm  o 

work  in  fepirate  glaffes  without  an 
the,  or  in  globular  or  other  glaifes. 
fo  that  pure  virgin  honey  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  when  in  its  .  utmoft  perfedion. 

7.  To  prevent  or  cauii?  b^^es  to  fwarm. 

8.  To  take  honey,  and  yet  preltrve 
the  bees,  with  common  hives  only 

9.  i  f)  unite  cads,  fvarms,  and  (locks. 

10.  A  catalogue  of,  and  obieivations 
on,  the  moll  proper  flowers  or  pal- 
turage  for  bees,  i  .  An  eafy  and 
certain  method  of  preferving  flocks 
in  winter  and  cold  fprings.  12.  Se¬ 
veral  nenx)  and  improved  methods  of 
extrading  the  wax  trom  the  combs ; 
tw'o  of  tltern  without  either  draining 
or  prefliug,  and  each  by  a  Angle  ope¬ 
ration,  but  more  perfedly,  and  wiih 
far  lefs  trouble  and  expence  of  Uiel, 
than  hitherto  pradifed.’* 

Thus  have  we  laid  before  our 
readers,  Mr  Keye^s  own  account  of 
the  contents  of  his  volume  :  but  there 
are  fome  other  articles  belides  thofe 
w^hich  he  n'as  paniculariled,  viz. 

Concerning  wafps,  mice,  and  ot  her 
dedroyers  ot  bees,  wnih  the  means  ot 
prevention ;  the  manner  ot  feeding 
bees  to  the  bed  advantage  ;  charac- 
teridic  and  medical  obfervatious  on 
honey,  £:c 

Un  the  w’hole,  we  apprehend  rea¬ 
ders  in  general  who  have  any  fade  for 
tins  kind  of  knowledge,  will  be  en¬ 
tertained  by  the  prefejit  perlormance  ; 
and  that  thole  who  engage  in  tite 
management  ol  bees  may  reap  i>ro- 
^iab;e  indrudion  from  it.  M. 

Drkneyinga  Saga,  five  Hiforia  Orca- 
denlium,  a  prima  Orcadum  per 
Norwei^os  occupatione  ad  Rxituin 
Scculi  diiodecimi  Saga  bins  h,iga 
Ma  >unlar  E;C3e  J.ii'is,  five  Vita 
Scviai  injulariim  Co:nitis,  ex 

MSS^  Legati  Arna-Magnasaai,  cum 
Verf  :ne  l.atina,  Varietatc Letthmim. 
et  Indicihus^  chrouoiogico,  rcali,  et 
pkihlogkoi  edUit  Jonxus,  Jji. 


An,  1780. 
Frid.  Suhm. 

^iartOy  *iiith 
a^  tient  H.ind 

Copei 

article  ] 


Sumptihus  ilhijir.  P, 
A  la  ^ge  Volume  in 
engr  *ve  I  Specimens  of 
nx:ri’iti{Js,  from  five 
nhagen.  £A  furciga 


mixture  ot  family  anecdotes,  genealo¬ 
gical  tables,  old  fuperdicious  legends^ 
old  hidoiical  accounts  of  Aids  and 
tranfadions  of  the  Norw^egiaa  colo- 
nids  and  tlieir  foverclgns. 

The  Hi  dory  of  Earl  Magnus  is  a 
legendary  tale,  ending  with  his  cano¬ 
nization,  and  accounts  of  his  mira¬ 
cles.  This  Magnus  w^as,  in  iiio» 
fl  iin  by  hi?  couAn  Hakon,  w^ho  en¬ 
vied  him  his  moiety  of  the  kingdom 
ot  the  ifles. 

The  olded  MS.  of  the  Ard  Sa.^a, 
ufed  by  Mr  Joiixus,  is  of  the  four¬ 
teen?  h  century,  and  has  been  collated 
with  li  ven  others  ot  more  recent  dates. 

Of  the  Magnufar  Saga  four  v/a.vQ 
recent  M.:S.  are  extant  at  Copenhar 
gen  ;  and  piobably  it  did  not  evea 
exid  in  t  fourteenth  ceiuiny. 

Both  .  agas  are  accompanied  with 

the  Latia  truiUlaiiuas.  Tae  fongs 
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Have  been  trauflated  by  BUbop  John 
Finnxus. 

Mr  de  ouhm  has,  in  the  preface, 
given  an  account  of  the  MSS.  and  of 
the  value  and  defeats  of  the  Sagas. 

Mr  Jonacus  has  collated  the  MSS. 
Mandated  the  profaical  parts  of  the 
Sagas,  and  fubjoined  a  lift  of  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  the  Orkneys,  and  an  Ice¬ 
landic  vocabulary  full  of  learned  dif- 
qulfitions.  C. 

\ 

■  g  \ 

Runic  Odes.  Imitated  from  the  Norfe 
Tongue.  In  the  niantKr  of  Mr.  Gray*  • 
By  Thomas  James  Mathias,  n^to* 
1/.  6i.  T.  Payne,  London. 

TO  thofe  who  are  deeply  itilled  in 
the  Norfe  tongue,  thofe  who 
prefer  Oftlan  to  Homer,  andTeiieflin 
to  Milton,  to  thofe  who  love  Runic 
odes  becaufe  they  are  Runicy  to  all 
thofe  who  are  fond  of  the  marvellous, 
the  romantic,  and  the  unintelHgible, 
we  recommend  thefe  poems,  which, 
we  doubt  not,  will  give  them  the 
greateft  pleafiire,  and  afford  the  high- 
eft  entercaininent ;  at  the  fame  time 
we  acknowledge  ourfelves  totally  in¬ 
capable  of  reliihing  fuch  fublime  beau¬ 
ties.  The  firft  Ode  which  we  meet 
w^ith  in  this  colledlion,  carries  us  bs^ 
*yondthe  vifthle  diuv?ial  ffhere^  into  re¬ 
gions,  ideas,  and  manners  far  remo¬ 
ved  from  this  world  and  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  it.  It  is  called  the  Twilight 
cf  the  Godsf  which,  it  feems,  **  in  the 
northern  mythology  is  that  period 
when'  the  evil  being  (hall  break  his 
confinement  ;  the  human  race,  the 
liars,  and  the  fun  (hall  difappear  ;  the 
earth  link  in  the  feas,  ahd  fire  confiime 
the  fkies ;  even  Odin  liimfelf  and  all 
his  kindred  gods  lhall  perilh.'^ 

To  fupport  this  ftrange  mythology, 
ftrange  perfonages  and  ftrange  ideas 
are  introduced  by  the  poet. 

From  the  regions  of  th?  foiith 
Surtur  burfts  with  fiery  mouth : 

High  o’er  yonder  black’ning  (hade 
Cieama  the  hallow’d  fun* blight  blade, 


Which,  in  ftar-befpangled  field, 

Warrior  god»*encounl’ring  wield. 

From  vengeance’  red  celcftial  ftore, 
Minifters  of  ruin  pour ; 

Caverns  yawning,  mountains  rending ; 
Confeious  of  the  fate  impending, 
Ydrafils  prophetic  afti 
Nods  to  th*  air  with  hidden  crafh  : 
Monfirous  female  forms  advance. 

Stride  the  fteed,  ahd  couch  the  lance  ) 
Armed  heroes  throng  the  road. 

All  from  Hela’s  dark  abode  ; 

And  fee,  from  either  verge  of  heav’n, 
That  concave  vaft  afundcr  riven, 

“  Why  does  beauteous  Lina  weep  ? 
Whence  thofe  lorn  notes  in  accent  deep  J 
For  battle  Odin  ’gins  prepare  ; 

Aloft  in  difiant  realms  of  air, 

Mark  the  murd’rous  monftcr  (talk, 

In  prinllefs  majefty  of  walk.  . 

OJin  kens  his  well-known  tread  ; 

The  fatal  lifters  clip  the  thread : 

To  the  manfion  cold  he  creeps — — 

In  vain  the  beauteous  Lina  weeps.” 

The  printlefs  majeJlyof*walk  appears, 
at  leaft  to  a  mere  Engiifh  ear,  rather 
uncouth  ;  but  we  do  not  underftand 
Norfe y  from  which  it  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  a  literal  tranflation,  as 
well  as  ireeping  to  the  cold  inanfiony 
which  we  fuppofe  is  meant  as  a  new 
phrafe  for  dying. 

The  fecond  Ode  is  called  the  Re¬ 
novation  of  the  World :  the  third  a 
Dialogue  at  the  Tomb  of  Argantyr, 
between  Hirvor  and  Argantyr;  the 
fourth  is  intitled  the  Battle ;  the 
fifth,  Tudor  ;  and  the  fixih  and  la  ft, 
an  Incantation ;  all  written  in  the 
fame  ffrain.  If  any  of  our  readers 
chufe  fuch  kind  of  Lenten  enter¬ 
tainment,”  let  them  fit  down  to  it 
“  with  what  appetite  they  may.” 

For  our  own  parts,  with  all  due  defe¬ 
rence  to  Norje  and  Welch  dainties,  we 
mull  own  a  little  plain  folid  Engliih 
food  is  more  fuitable  to  our  palates.  C. 

To  our  CoKRESPOND  ENTS. 

Wchave  gruificd  Urbaniis  Junior,  by  inferl- 
ing  his  Kflav  on  FrienHlhip,  but  we  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  him  to  be  more  accuiate  aj:d 
concll'c  in  his  future^corrcrpondence. 

The  i.etter  from  Gibraltar  and  Agricola’s 
Paper  arc  gratefully  jtctivtd,  iiL.d  lhall  have 
place  in  our  next*  . 


